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Prime Time Goes Political 
It’s Murphy vs. Dan (again), as sitcoms get into the 
issues as never before. Critics raise anew the question 
of Hollywood's liberal bias, and they may have a point. 
Candice Bergen: She's a beautiful, intelligent career woman, 
wife and mom—Murphy Brown should have it so good 
The Culture: It may degrade American history to ‘toons, 
but TV is the arena where American myths compete 


U.S. POLITICS: A Tight Ship, but Headed Where? 
Baker disciplines Bush’s campaign, but he still needs a message 
POLITICS: Remember Ross What's His Name? 
The noncandidate hints at an October surprise 
THE POLITICAL INTEREST: Less Than the Truth 
Clinton's draft dodges play into Bush’s hands 
INTELLIGENCE: A Legacy of Contempt 
A cautionary tale about the c1a’s responsibilities to Congress 
AFRICA: A Day in the Death of Somalia 
At Bardera’s feeding center, the lines stretch to despair 
DISPUTES: Who Owns the Kuriles? 
Japan makes an offer that Russian nationalists refuse 
EDUCATION: Play School 
Kids learn about the real world by creating a miniature one 


SOCIETY: Tragedy in Suburbia 


The death ofa young mother in a carjacking stuns a town 





Why was it fitting for Bergen to thank Quayle for her Emmy? 


RELIGION: Is Jesus in the Dead Sea Scrolls? AGRICULTURE: California Vineyards in Trouble 
New texts could buttress the Gospels—or undermine them Can any good come of a louse in the rootstalk? 

PROFILE: She’s Got a Mouth on Her ART: Deadpan Surrealist 
Versatile Whoopi Goldberg launches her own talk show René Magritte’s conundrums are still mind-wrenching 
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MUSIC Tony Bennett salutes Sinatra his way, and brilliantly ..64 LETTERS 8 
BOOKS The tragedy beneath Evelyn Waugh's comic mask 65 GRAPEVINE 13 
Before and After is a slightly too measured novel 66 MILESTONES 21 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T’S OUR MISSION TO BRING THE EVENTS AND ISSUES OF 
the day to you readers. An essential part of that mission is 
simply ensuring that the magazine reaches subscribers 


every week—and that it reaches 
lots of them. That's where Ken Godshall 
comes in. As consumer marketing direc- 
tor, he’s the readers’ champion in my of- 
fice, the person who is concerned that 
they get their magazine every week, that 
occasional problems with billing are cor- 
rected quickly, and that readers are re- 
minded—just often enough—when their 
subscriptions are running out. It’s also 
his job to keep circulation robust by 
bringing new people to our subscriber 
list. As he describes his role, “My job is to 
introduce prospective customers to Time. 
After that the editors do the work.” 
Marshall Loeb, managing editor of 
our sister publication Forrune, where 
Godshall once handled the circulation 


job, thinks the word circulation is particularly suitable to de- 
scribe the size of a magazine's readership. “Circulation is the 
lifeblood of a magazine and as good an indicator as you'll get of 





qualities that readers find valuable in a magazine. This is why, 
in this election year, he conceived the idea for a 44-minute vid- 
eo prepared with the help of our editors, correspondents and 


writers that is being sent to new subscribers. The story line is 


nalists in the world. 






“Circulator” Godshall without his torch 


its vitality. It’s also an indication of the intelligence of the circu- 

lator.” His opinion of circulator Godshall: “absolutely terrific.” 
Ken believes that the practice of offering gifts to new sub- 

scribers makes the most sense when the bonus embodies the 
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time to replace the lilter cartridge. 


simple, says Godshall. “It’s an assessment of the issues that 
voters will face this year, considered by some of the best jour- 


Colleagues attest that Godshall pos- 
sesses another quality that useful in a 
communications company like this one: 
an ability to communicate. “He can ex- 
plain complicated dynamics in clear 
words,” says Susan Caughman, vice 
president of consumer marketing for 
Time Inc. Publications. “Virtually ev- 
erything in his business involves thou- 
sands of numbers. Ken can translate 
those clearly into words.” 

But if Godshall is the kind of person 
who takes excellence seriously, he also 
takes it not foo seriously. We were re- 
minded of that at a recent company out- 
ing with an Olympic theme at a skating 
rink in New York City’s Central Park. 
To open the festivities, he jogged deter- 


minedly around the perimeter of the rink bearing an Olympic 
torch. It seemed an appropriate touch. We depend on people 
like him to keep us the front runner among news magazines. 
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The resin and activated carbon filter 
removes many impurities that can affect 
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of delicious water in minutes for less than 4¢ a quart. As your tap 
in your 


water flows through the filter, chemicals that may be in your . 
refrigerator 


water are removed. Including chlorine and up to 90% of lead and 
copper. So odor and taste are improved. And, if you don't 
think our filtered water makes better-tasting coffee and tea than 
your unfiltered water, we'll give you your money back. 
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STEP INTO A LIFE 
FREE FROM CIGARETTES. 
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PROSTEP. WE'RE WITH you EVERY 
STEP OF THE WAY. 


THE PROSTEP PATCH, AN AID TO A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE STOP SMOKING PROGRAM, CAN HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR CRAVING FOR NICOTINE. 

Quitting smoking isn't easy. But getting the right support 
can make the critical difference in your success. The PROSTEP 
patch, an aid to a comprehensive stop smoking program that your 
doctor can recommend, helps relieve your craving for nicotine 

In addition, we offer a special PROSTEP Support Hotline, 
educational materials, motivational techniques, and a 
PROSTEP Referral Service to stop smoking 
support groups in your local area 


OUR COMMITMENT: “WE’RE WITH 
YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY.” 
Tough as quitting can be, every attempt 
is a Slep in the right direction. So we 
make this commitment: If you quit after 
ompleting at least 6 continuous weeks of 
using PROSTEP, and for any reason start 








smoking again, speak with your doctor. If, after a suitable 
period, your doctor believes the time is right for you to try 
PROSTEP again, we'll supply you with rebates on your 
next prescriptions, You'll also continue to have full access 
to the PROSTEP Support Services 


A PROSTEP PRESCRIPTION IS ONLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH YOUR DOCTOR. 

PROSTEP may not work for every smoker. If you have 
cardiovascular problems or are under a doctor's care for any 
other condition, if you're taking other prescription medicines, 
or if you're either pregnant or nursing, you should discuss 
with your doctor whether PROSTEP or other alternatives are 
appropriate for you. The most comunon side 
effect of PROSTEP is skin irritation 
PROSTEP should not be used continuously 
for longer than 3 months 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR IF IT’S RIGHT FOR YOu. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 


1-800-647-STEP (7837) 


Please se y Informa. 
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PROSTEP)»» 


(nicotine transdermal system) 22 mg/day 








PROSITE? 


(nicotine transdermal system) 
22 mg/day 


Brief Summary 


{ictine transdermal system) 
delivery of 22 or 11 mg/day over 24 hours 
For complete Prescribing Information please consult package insert. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for 


PROSTEP 
the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. PROSTEP treatment 
should be used as a part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 


Frese ot PROS 
The use ot TEP systems for longer than 3 months has not been 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
SESS Nay 1 ACE. Ey Re Cop oP 
therapeutic system 


Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking 
Causes lung cancer. heart disease. emphysema, and may adversely 
fer paacdinever elaety arise For any smoker, with or with- 

out concomitant disease Or pregnancy, the risk of nicotine replace- 
ment in a smoking-cessation a should be weighed against the 
hazard of continued smoking while using PROSTEP systems, and the 
oe cessation of smoking without nicotine replace- 


Frecaniie Wiig Teniced dla: which has been shown to be 
harmful to the fetus. contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide. and carbon 
monoxide Sacotine hs boon shown in animes shades to couse total 
harm. It is therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect of nico- 

tine delve! PROSTEP | has not been examined in preg- 
nancy (see TONS). Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational agg behavioral 
interventions betore using pharmacological If PROSTEP 
vale caine 1s used sed dung ren pregnancy, or if the patient becomes pregnant 
. the patient should be apprised of the 

tal hazard to the a 


Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 


by adult smokers can 
Could prove fatal it PROSTEP systems are or by chil- 
dren or pets. Used 22 mg/day systems contain about 27% (8 mg) of 
their initial drug content. Therefore, patients should be cautioned to 
nt th i eal ll 
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The patient should be urged to stop smoking completely when initi- 

STEP therapy (see DOSAGE AND THON in) full 
Prescribing Information). Patients should be informed that if they con- 
tinue to smoke while using PROSTEP systems si may expenence 
adverse effects due 10 peak nicotine levels higher than those experi- 
enced from smoking alone. It there is a clinically significant increase in 
Cardiovascular or other effects attributable to nicotine, the PROSTEP 
dose should be reduced or PROSTEP treatment discontinued (see 
WARNINGS) Physicians should anticipate that concomitant medica- 
tions — need ae adjustment (see ne Interactions). 

The use of PROSTEP systems beyond 3 months by patients who 
stop smoking should be discouraged because the chronic consump- 
tion of nicotine by any route can be harmful and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: Ina 3-week dermal irritation and sensi- 
tization study of PROSTEP systems. 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 
Getinite erythema at 24 hours after removal. None of those 
patients exhibited contact allergy. In the fwrst 4 weeks of the efficacy 
trials, moderate erythema following system removal was seen in 22% 
of patients. some edema in 8%. and dropouts due to skin reactions 
occurred in 7% of 459 patients using the 22 mg/day system. Patients 
who develop contact sensitization should be cautioned that a serious 
reaction could occur from exposure to other nicotine-containing prod- 
ucts or smoking. 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe or per- 
sistent local skin reactions at the site of application (eg, severe ery- 
pores Druritus. or edema) pe a \ ania Skin reaction (eg. 

ticaria, hives. or generalized rash 
poh wars PROSTEP systems va usually well tolerated by patients 
with normal skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin dis- 
orders (atopic or herent dermatitis). 

Peripheral Vascular ‘Diseases: The risks of nico- 
tine achaconed 6 m patients fecha certain cardiovascular and peripheral 
vascular diseases should be weighed against the benefits of including 
nicotine replacement in a smoking-cessation program. Specitically 
patients with coronary heart disease (history of myocardial infarction 
and/or angina pectoris), Serious cardiac arrhythmias, or vasospastic 
hinges (Buerger’s disease. Prinzmetal’s variant angina) should 

be caretully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is 
prescribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- 
ment was reported occasionally. |! serious cardiovascular symptoms 
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PROSTEP,, (nicotine transdermal system) 


occur with PROSTEP treatment. it should be discontinued 

PROSTEP treatment should generally not De used in patients during 
the immediate postmyocardial frtarclion period, patients with senous 
pvp and patents with sedi ph ecterers Ion gh noe 


have been tude rly Or patients with renal or hepatic 
However. given that nicotine is extensively metabolized 
and that its total clearance is dependent on liver blood flow, 
some influence of impairment on drug kinetics (reduced clear- 
ance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal impairment would be 
poco penne aseermre nicotine or its metabolites from the 
see Pharmacokinetics in full Prescribing Information) 
PROSTEP treatment should be used with caution 
in patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin- 
dependent diabetes since nicotine causes the release of catechol- 
amines by the adrenal medulla 
Peptic Disease: Nicotine healing in peptic ulcer disease. 
therefore, PROSTEP treatment should be used with caution in patients 
with active peptic ulcers and onty when the benefits of including nico- 


tine saree minbedhersmay Ber sopaed program outweigh the risks 
Accelerated ine constitutes a risk factor tor devel- 
opment of malignant ion in patients with accelerated hyper- 
tension; therefore, TEP treatment should be used with caution in 


these patients and only when the benefits of including nicotine reptace- 
ment in agar borg pe program outweigh the risks 

Information A patient instruction sheet is included in the 
paca PROSE sss Sune oe et It contains 


important in ructions on how to use and dispose ot 
PROSTEP properly. Patients should be encouraged to ask 
questions of the physician and pharmacist. 


Patients must be advised to ie both used and unused systems out 
of the reach of children and pets 





Drug Interactions: Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine 

feplacement, may alter the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant 

May a Decrease in 

Dose at of Smoking —-Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen. catteine Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 

imipramine, oxazepam, on smoking cessation 

pentazocine, propranolol. 

theophyiline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with smoking 
cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists (eg Decrease in circulating 

panei tae catecholamines with smoking 
cessation 

May an Increase in 

Dose at of -_ Possible Mechanism 

— Decrease in circulating 

pana = catecholamines with smoking 
ion 
Careii is, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Nicotine 


itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals. How- 
ever. nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in 
the cheek pouches of hamsters and forestomach ot F344 rats, respec: 
tively, when given in combination with tumor initiators. One study, 
which could not be replicated. suggested that cotinine, the primary 
metabolite ot nicotine, may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 
large intestine in rats 
f Nicotine Nor cotinine were mutagenic in the Ames Sa/mo- 
nella test. Nicotine induced repairable DNA damage in an Escherichia 
Coli test Nicotine was shown to be genotowe in a test system 
rg Chinese hamster oy cells. In rats and rabbits, implantation 
delayed or inhibited by a reduction in DNA synthesis that 
poodocs to be caused by micotine. Studies have shown a decrease in 
litter size in rats treated with nicotine during gestation 


PREGNANCY 
bpp aro ns tld paemerzeary boy The harmtul effects 
of cigarette si on maternal and fetal health are clearly estab- 
lished. These include low birth weight, an increased risk of spontane- 
ous abortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The specitic effects of 
PROSTEP treatment on fetal development are unknown. Theretore 
pregnant smokers should be encouraged to attempt cessation using 
educational and behavioral interventions before using pharmacologi- 
cal approaches. 
Spontaneous abortion during nicotine-replacement therapy has 
berr' Peet as with smoking, nicotine as 2 contributing factor can- 


moOROSTEP te treatment should be used during pregnancy only it the 
liketinood of smoking — jn aes the potential risk Soho ot 
nicotine by the patient, who may continue to 
Torotogesiety: Anat Animal Studies: Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 
tal abnormalities in the offspring of mice when given doses tonic to the 
cams (25 IP or SC) 

Human cohen boop rows! has not been studied in 
humans except as a component cigarette smoke (each cigarette 
smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not been possible to 
conclude whether photos Smoking 1s teratogenic to humans 
Other Effects: Animal Studies A nicotine — (up to aioe by 
pregnant rhesus monkeys caused acidosis, hypercarDia. a 
Sion (let and maternal concentrations were about 20 times those 
achieved after smoking one cigarette in 5 minutes) Fetal breathing 
movements were reduced in the the fetal lamb after intravenous injection 


| | 


PROSTEP,, (nicotine transdermal system) 


of 0. 25 mg/g ricatne tothe owe (equivalent to smoking one cipartie 
pital tL yneantonbbarr pp Uterine blood flow was reduced 

about 30% atter intusion of 0 ahi 
pregnant rhesus monkeys | ‘to. smoking about Six cigarettes 
every minute for 20 minutes) 


Human Ex; during pregnancy is associ 
ated with an increased risk of ares tartan rh ea 

pr elron paren trephine carbon monoxide are 
sidered the mediators of tee outcomes. The eiects of 
fads peting on | cardiovascular parameters have been stud- 
fear term. les increased fetal aortic blood flow and heart 


fate and decreased uterine blood flow and fetal breathing movements. 
PROSTEP treatment has not been studied in pregnant humans. 
Labor and Delivery: PROSTEP systems are not recommended to be 

effects of nicotine on the mother 
iS during labor are 


unknown. 
ors ati: Canton seautd be searciad when EROSTES 
y of PROSTEP 


be lower with PROSTEP treatment when used as directed than with 
cigarette smoking. as maternal tine concentrations are 

oe reduced with nicotine The risk of exposure of 
infant : nicotine from TEP systems should be ay toad 

iSks associated with the infant's exposure to nicotine 

p onal plneren by the mother (passive smoke exposure and con- 

tamination of breast milk with other of tobacco smoke) 

—— PROSTEP systems alone or in combination with continued 


Peale Use: PROSTEP systems are not recommended for use in 
children because the safety and effectiveness of PROSTEP treatment 
in children and adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated 
Geriatric Use: Thirty patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical 
trials of PROSTEP therapy PROSTEP therapy appeared to be as effec: 
tive in this age group as in younger smokers. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who participated 
in controlled clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of GI and 
CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as well as nicotine excess. The 
actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent smoking by 
many of the patients. In the trials. when reporting adverse events, the 
Tonal bese vs dic not bgt identify the cause of the symptom 
he most common adverse event associated 
topical nicotine earl short-lived erythema, pruritus, or burn- 
ing & fre soglica ication site. which was seen at least once in 54% of 
patients (N = 459) on PROSTEP treatment in the 6- to 8-week clinical 
trials. Local erythema after system removal was noted at least once in 
22% of patients and local edema in 8%. Erythema generally resolved 
within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 


TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 
Probably Causally Related: The following adverse events were 
reported more frequently in PROSTEP treated patients than in placebo- 
treated patients or exhibited a dose response in clinical tnals. The 
feports of awakening at night were collected as one of the expected 
withdrawal symptoms. 

Digestive system-Abdominal pain’ 

Nervous -Somnolence* 

Skin- * sweating’ 


ent aap 


"Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


Causal Relationship UNKNOWN: Adverse events reported in 
PROSTEP and placebo-treated patients at about the same frequency in 
Clinical trials are listed below. The clinical significance of the associa- 
ba between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown. but 
are reported as alerting oa for the clinician 
as a whole~Back pain.’ 
Digest oysiem-Consepuion,' " dyspepsia nausea’ 
Musculoskeletal s stem—Myaigia’ 
Nervous system~Dizziness.' headache (11%), insomnia* 
Respiratory system—Pharyngitis, © “Sinusitis” 
Urogenital system-Dysmenorrhea’ 
Frequencies for 22 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
‘Reported in 1% to 3% Py datients 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 
For information, please see full Prescribing Information 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription 
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Time LIFE MUSIC announces a 
special holiday album, The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir Christmas 
Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internation- 
ally acclaimed choir join together in 
this inspiring album of more than 50 
holiday favorites, 

Each two-cassette album comes to 
you for $19.99. Or, select two com- 
pact discs for $26.99, 


More than 50 Favorite 
Christmas Songs 


Joy to the World « O Come, All Ye 
Faithful ¢ O Little Town of Bethlehem 
¢ It Came Upon the Midnight Clear ¢ 
Away in a Manger © The First Noel © 
Angels We Have Heard on High « We 
Three Kings © Silent Night © Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing © Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly © Good 
King Wenceslas © The Snow Lay on the 
Ground ¢ O Tannenbaum © Bring 
Your Torches * Lullaby * Patapan ° 
Carol of the Bells © Carol of the Drum 


GU cin 


(Little Drummer Boy) © Brother 
John’s Noel (Frére Jacques) © Far, Far 
Away On Judea’s Plains © Break 
Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light ¢ 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
© Hodie, Christ Is Born © Tell Us, 
Shepherd Maids Beautiful Savior © 
Once in Royal David’s City © Glory to 
God in the Highest © Lo, How a Rose 
Ever Blooming © For Christ Is Born 
Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring © From Handel's 
Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord; 
For Unto Us a Child Is Born; 
Hallelujah Chorus ¢ The Shepherd’s 
Story © O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
© Here We Come a-Caroling * A Boy 
Is Born © The Holly and the Ivy ® 
What Child Is This © A Flemish Carol 
¢ O Holy Night ¢ Christmas Day © 
White Christmas © The Twelve Days of 
Christmas © Silver Bells © Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas © 
Sleigh Ride The Christmas Song 
( Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire) 
© We Wish You A Merry Christmas 


@& Call toll-free Or Write. 


Send a check for $19.99* for CHOIR 


MORMON 
TABERNACLE TIM 


1-800-448-2360 
to use your credit card, 
Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
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cassettes (per set $3.00 Branch OAP418 
shipping and handling, or PO 39 
$26.99" plus $3.00 shipping dee cg 


and handling for cach CD set 
» f *Resdents of CA, CO, DC, IL, MN, MO. 
Please indicate number of sets, NY PATA WV 


and choice of cassettes or CDs. please add applicable sakes tax 
Each item ordered will arrive ©1990 TIME. LIFE BOOKS INC 
separately Time: Life Music's guarantee of sansfacton 
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If satisfying customers were an 
this would be 


With obvious exceptions, like an Olympic 
gold medal, few badges of honor are worn with 
more pride than the one you see here. 

It’s the symbol of a dealer who has earned the 
Mopar Five-Star Service Quality Award. 

An award based on customer satisfaction scores 

from the customers themselves. And you'll 

find it displayed in only the very best, most 

professional Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 

Dodge Truck, and Jeep, and Eagle dealerships. 
It means, when the question was... 

“how were you treated?” their customers 


Georgia 

CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, inc. 
1245 38th Boulevard 
(912) 377-3333 


CARTERSVILLE 
Don Voyles 
Plymouth 


816 Joe Frank Harris 
Parkway Southeast 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
5190 Highway 278 East 
(404) 786-2271 

EASTMAN 

Loyd’s Chrysler-Plymouth 
300 Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


HINESVILLE 

Liberty 

Chrysler-Plymouth- 

Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

904 Oglethrope Highway 

(912) 876-5129 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 

Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 

LAWRENCEVILLE 
Chryster-Plymouth 

719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 

MARIETTA 

Ed Voyles 

Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 

789 Cobb Parkway South 

(404) 429-1100 


NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 
RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 
412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 


ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 
2500 New Calhoun Road 
Northeast 

(404) 232-7793 
ROSWELL 

Roswell Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 
11100 Alpharetta Highway 
(404) 998-6150 

Troncalli Chrysier- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

11505 Alpharetta Highway 
(404) 664-9100 


UNION CITY 

Quality Dodge, Inc. 
4201 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-6767 

Union City 
Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


WINDER 

Akins Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Dodge 
503 West May Street 
(404) 867-9136 


North Carolina 


AULANDER 

Cooke Motor Company, inc. 
Main Street 

(919) 345-5141 


BURNSVILLE 

Buchanan & Young, Inc. 
713 East Main Street 
(704) 682-2195 


CHARLOTTE 

Keffer Dodge, Inc. 

4800 East Independence 
Boulevard 

(704) 535-5330 

DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East-West Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 

Morgan Motors, Inc. 
3601 Hillsborough Road 
(919) 383-2531 


FAYETTEVILLE 
Cumberland Chrysier- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

5421 Raeford Road 
(919) 425-4200 
Dickinson Dodge 
436 North McPherson 
Church Road 

(919) 864-2411 





the gold medal. 


responded..“great.” When the question was... 
“how’ the service?” people said..“terrific” 
And when the question was, “would 
you recommend this dealership to a 
friend?” the answer was “absolutely.” 
That's why we're so proud to 

publish their names here. They're 

the kind of dealers that exemplify the 
standards Chrysler Corporation has set for 
itself. And we're happy to recommend them 


to you. 


Even better, so are their customers. 


Hendrick Jeep/Eagle 
543 North McPherson 
Church Road 

(919) 868-5071 
FRANKLIN 

Jim Brown Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
170 Highlands Road 
(704) 369-5003 


HENDERSON 

Feeser 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 158 Bypass West 
(919) 438-2717 


HIGH POINT 
liderton Dodge- 


Chrysler-Plymouth 
701-709 South Main Street 
(919) 841-6100 
LENOIR 
| Bush-Parsons 
Chrysler, inc. 
2206 Hickory Boulevard Southwest 
(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

M &L Motor 
Company, Inc. 

925 North Main Street 
(704) 246-5191 


Company, Inc. 
225 Depot Street 
(704) 634-5948 


MONROE 

Bob Mayberry 
Chrysler City, inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 
(704) 283-8571 

NEW BERN 
Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
1601 Highway 70 East 
(919) 633-4411 


REIDSVILLE 
Smith Stokes Chrysier- 


Plymouth-Dodge 

2009 Barnes Street 

(919) 634-0050 

SHELBY 

Tedder Motor 

Company, Inc. 

803 South Lafayette Street 
(704) 487-6334 


STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, inc. 
Highway 21 South 
(704) 872-7656 
SYLVA 

Allisons, Inc. 

116 West Main Street 
(704) 586-4016 






WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company, Inc. 
Highway 64 Bypass 

(919) 792-2154 

WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 

(919) 291-3131 

South Carolina 


CLINTON 


Lynn Cooper, Inc. 
305 East Main Street 
(803) 833-1741 


GREER 
Benson 
— -Dodge- 


Jeep/Eag! 
400 Wade Hampton Bivd 
(803) 877-0161 


Advantage: 3 Mopar 


CHRYSLER * PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DODGE TRUCK + JEEP and EAGLE 





event in the Olympic Games, 


LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc. 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 
521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 


MYRTLE BEACH 

Jim Smith Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Jeep/Eagle 
1004 Highway 501 
(803) 448-1191 


SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Route 4, Highway 378 
(803) 445-2027 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE * 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 








LIFESTYLE SPORT 
DIVER WATCH 


ur Lifestyle Resource digital- 
pee chronometer swims with 
you (to a depth of 150 feet), calcu- 
lates your speed, wakes you, and 
tells you the day/date. Digital dis- 
play converts to 24-hour timekeep- 
ing. Powered by a highly accurate 
quartz movement. Luminous analog 
hands and hour markers. Stop- 
watch times to 1/100th of a second, 
Rotating bezel tells you when the 
parking meter needs another quar- 
| ter! Adjustable fit. $49.95. Teflon- 
coated black-matte anodized 
stainless steel #3610; stainless steel 
and gold-plated #3620. 














CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL 
TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


© DEPT. TMEQ723; 
4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the 
item number, Dept. code, and quantity 

* Total the amount, add $6.95 each for shipping, handling 
and insurance. Make check or money order payable to 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 

For MasterCard, Visa and American Express, include 
your full account number, expiration date and signature 

Canadian residents, we can only accept telephone orders. 
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The heart may want 
what it wants, but 
the body doesn't have 
to give it everything 
it asks for. 


Connie Mcdougall 
Seattle 











AS THE VICTIM AND SURVIVOR OF A BIT- 
ter, traumatic and totally unnecessary 
| custody trial, | can only hope that 
Woody Allen and Mia Farrow will stop 
the legal action before any more damage 
is done [Cover Srortes, Aug. 31]. The 
scars they inflict on each other and their 
children will never completely heal, and 
the only winners in this contest will be 
their lawyers. 
Joanna Raboy 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





FOR ALLEN TO HAVE BEEN THE DOMI- 
nant male figure in Farrow's household 
and then to believe he was not a father 
figure in the life of her adopted daughter 
Soon-Yi Previn from age 9 is to be in de- 
nial and without a conscience. A man 
without a conscience could very easily 
pass a lie-detector test too. Of the mil- 
lions of females he could have had, Allen 
chose the adopted sister of his children 
and the daughter of his companion of 12 
years. No matter how Allen and his new 
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companion choose to explain their act, it 

is not justifiable and only proves a moral 
bankruptcy on their part. 

Brenda Mack 

Los Angeles 


WOODY ALLEN DEFENDS HIS ACTIONS BY 
saying “The heart wants what it wants.” 
No. His id wants what it wants. But the 
family he destroyed by his actions will 
never be the same again. Allen seems 
not to have cared. 
Alanna Gordon 
Evanston, lil. 


| FEEL LIKE | JUST BUMPED INTO MY CON- 
science coming out of a massage parlor. 

Peter J. Sonnabend 

Weston, Mass. 


| NO AMOUNT OF BAD-MOUTHING OF MIA 








Farrow can convince me that she is an 
abusive mother. Farrow is obviously a 
caring and nurturing individual who 
has unselfishly adopted a diverse group 
of children whose existence would be 
questionable otherwise. Because of her, 
they have enjoyed, for the most part, 
good and healthy upbringings. 
Alexandra Preston 
Highlands Ranch, Colo. 


WHEN ALLEN WAS ASKED WHETHER HE 
had discussed this situation with his an- 
alyst, and responded, “It's not that com- 
plex,” I felt appalled. After working in 
various areas of the mental-health field 
for the past 20 years, | can only draw 
two possible conclusions: either Allen 
has the most incompetent analyst in the 
U.S., or he is so deeply in denial and 
emotional retardation that he believes 
what he needs to. 
Donna Kennedy 
Woodstock, Ga. 
MAYBE HE SHOULD CONSIDER A FEW 
more years with the shrink. . . 
Judy Wimpfheimer 
Englewood, N.J. 


1AM A DEVOTED FAN OF WOODY ALLEN’S; 
lam also the director of a center that in- 
vestigates reports of child sex abuse. I 
know that child sex abuse is real; | also 
know that there are false reports. High- 
profile cases feed the public’s tendency 
to disbelieve children and the need to 
deny that people sexually abuse the 
young. However, research shows that 
only 8% of claims are actually fictitious; 

















Where to leave your troubles 
when you fly JAL. 


It's a big, busy, competitive world out there, especially quiet, and enjoy a friendliness and warmth that is a hallmark 
for business travelers. And at every stop on your schedule of JAL's experienced flight attendants. Yes, business life on 
you have to be your best. On Japan Airlines you can escape the road can be tough. But at least in JAL's world of comfort, 


the hassles for a while. You can experience some peace and you can leave your troubles behind 














JAL 


Japan Airlines 


A WORLD OF COMFORT 
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6659 “Let's face it, on most days, I’m lucky 
- TE eee to go three holes without missing 
a putt.So when I say 30 years, 
MISSING A PUTT I haven't gone off the deep end. 
“I'm just making a point about the unbelievably high quality 
standards that Motorola Cellular sets for itself. 
“The fact is, they’re among the highest in the world. 
“And since Motorola cellular phones are made so well, it 
should come as no surprise that they're the world's best sellers, de- 


livering the kind of customer satisfaction nobody else can match. 


“Motorola. It's an American com- 
pany setting standards of quality | mT LL. ARD 
the whole world can shoot for. S 


“Something that gets a M OROLA SETS FOR ITS 
CELLULAR PHONES: 


LAV 


big thumbs up from me" | 






(AA) MOTOROLA 
Cellular Telephones 


Technology that can take it 


























The vast majority of unconfirmed re- 
ports are not malevolently made, What 
is important is that reports are investi- 
gated in a fair manner designed to elicit 
the truth. 
Judy Lind 
Honolulu 


IT TAKES CHARACTER AND COURAGE TO 
speak so candidly in public about an in- 
tensely private ordeal. 
Rebecca Merlick 
Hutchins, Texas 


Out of Bounds 


TECHNICALLY, THERE IS NO INCEST BE- 
tween Woody and Soon-Yi [Cover Sro- 
rigs, Aug. 31]. Morally, whoever is with- 
out sin should cast the first stone. The 
incident seems consistent with the 
Woody character we know from his 
movies, What is surprising is the new 
Mia persona that is revealed. Oedipus 
notwithstanding, there are enough sat- 
isfying marriages in which the man is 
both husband and father figure or the 
woman both wife and mother figure. 
Jim-Adhi Limas 
Paris 


THE FACT REMAINS THAT WHETHER 
Soon-Yi is 21, or 18 as some accounts 
have it, she is over the legal age of con- 
sent, which is society's way of determin- 
ing that a person is a consenting equal. 
But who is to say when someone is intel- 
lectually mature? I know many people a 
great deal older than 21 who are still in- 
capable of making decisions that are not 
self-destructive. There comes a point 
when individuals must lead their own 
lives and make their own choices. And 
as for the child therapist who doubts 
that Soon-Yi would “feel free to say no to 
the great Woody Allen,” this is the most 
ridiculous statement I have heard yet. 
Surely, once one has got to know a per- 
son, any supposed awe would dissipate. 
Paula Bonhomme 

London 


Republican Hoopla 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION [THE U.S. 
Campaion, Aug. 31] reminded me of an 
old-fashioned Southern revival meeting: 
Pat Buchanan casting the gays and les- 
bians into hell; Reagan singlehandedly 
tearing down the walls of Jericho—oops, 
Berlin; Bush pushing back the “red” 
sea. And Brother Quayle? Leading the 
choir in a peaceful hymn to save the 
souls of unwed mothers from the flames 
of eternal damnation. Hallelujah, and 
pass the Republican ticket! 

Frances Lindh 

San Francisco 











Raise your metabolism with 
NordicTrack and keep weight 
7 off forever. 


By working your total 

w@ body, NordicTrack burns 
more calories than ordinary 
exercisers that only work your 
legs. It also increases your 
lean muscle tissue, shapes and 
defines your entire body, and 
raises your metabolism — so 
you can burn more calories 
even at rest. 

30 day in-home trial! 





For a FREE VIDEO & Brochure, Call 
1-800-445-2360 ext. 3712 


orwrite: NordicTrack, Dept., #37712 
141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 553189 
J Please send me a free brochure 









Models priced from $299" to $1,299" — I 












O Also a free videotape: O VHS Q Beta I 
ordicjrack = — i 
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ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME 
SPECIAL OFFER! 


Introducing readers of 
TIME® Magazine to the 1992 
American Silver Eagle Dollar as a 


*ONE POUND* | 
SILVER PROOF | 


(ILLUSTRATED ACTUAL SIZE) | 
* Troy Weight * 


Join a select group of collectors who're 
investing in a limited edition minting of 
One Pound Pure Solid Silver Proofs of the 
1992 Silver Eagle Dollar. This exclusive 
offering, a $269 value for just $99, is priced to 
introduce readers of this magazine to the 
thrill of owning an authentic Silver Eagle 
Troy Pound of Silver Proof. And to offer 
those who're already collectors the opportunity 
“Tae Tis deniiig Hive d 

magine this gleaming Silver in 
your hand; one pound | pure Potts fa 
Bullion Silver, measuring a ag 3.5 inches in 
diameter. Individually serially numbered 
and edge-marked with its weight and purity. 
Faithfully capturing the intricate detail and 
beauty of the Silver Eagle Dollar. Each 
accompanied by a numbered Certificate of 
Authenticity. A ee produced proof 
minting by the Federal Coin Fund (not 
affiliated with the U.S. Government) for 
just $99 each plus $10 each insured 


1-800-USA-5858 












delivery, backed by a 30-day money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

To order send check/money order or 
charge to Visa, MasterCard, Amex by 
sending the raised information on your 
card with your address and phone 
number to: 

Federal Coin Fund, Dept. 931 
57 Greentree Dr., Dover, DE. 19901-2685 


PRICE GUARANTEED THROUGH SEPT. 1992 ONLY 


THE G.0.P. CONVENTION WAS AN AWE- 
some event. The primary concern of all 
who spoke was the reinstatement of sol- 
id American morals and values. Presi- 
dent Bush has ample ability to manage 
us out of the recession, and we need to 
stand by him. Don’t be fooled by a brag- 
gart who will tell you there are cheap, 
easy solutions to complicated matters 
facing the nation today. 

Blake W. Brown 

Stockton, Calif. 


IF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY (LED AND 
held captive now by the evangelical 
right) has its way, the idea of freedom 
of—and from—religion will become just 
a quaint little notion in the future. Only 
historians will remember that the con- 
cept of separation of church and state 
was a fundamental principle firmly held 
by our Founding Fathers as they con- 
structed our Constitution. We must vote 
for the men and women who share that 
same vision today. 
Tamara Rosini-Laney 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE THING LEFT 
said: Let George do it! 
Henri J. Ballerand 


TO BE 


Oakton, Va. 


Introducing a Travelers Cheque for Couples who 





DURING HIS ACCEPTANCE SPEECH FOR 
the Republican presidential nomination, 
George Bush declared, “This election is 
about change.” He spoke of “change that 
matters, real change that makes a dif- 
ference. Change that is right for Ameri- 
ca.”’ Putting aside all the rhetoric and 
blustery oratory that usually come with 
political campaigns, I have just one 
question to ask: The Republican Party 
has been in office for 12 long y . 
Shouldn’t these changes have already 
happened by now? 





Karen T. McDonald 
Weston, Ont. 


INTERESTING. IF THE DEMOCRATS ARE AS 

bad as the Republicans say, why does 

Dan Quayle compare himself with John 

F. Kennedy and George Bush liken him- 
self to Harry S Truman? 

Stewart E. Rogers 

Garden Grove, Calif. 





BUSH’S SPEECH WAS SHORT ON THE LONG 
term and long on the short term. 

Suresh Sethi 

Toronto 


IS IT TOO LATE TO NOMINATE JIM BAKER? 
I'm sorry, George. | would like you to 
come through for me, but you, and espe- 


cially the Republican Party, have failed. 
The party has gone radical right, and is 
out of touch. Bill Clinton isn’t winning 
my vote; Bush and the Republicans are 
losing it! Again, 1992 is when | vote for 
the choice of least harm. 
Loren T. Siekman 
Paris 


PRESIDENT BUSH’S MAKING A FEATURE 
of his family—17 children and grand- 
children—at the Republican Convention 
suggests that he is insensitive to the 
population explosion and the problems 
it raises for the environment. A family of 
six would have been more appropriate. 
Is somebody who is so unaware of the 
biggest problem facing the world today a 
suitable candidate? 

John R. Clapperton 


Edinburgh 
THREE CHEERS FOR BUSH! THE BEST 
campaign slogan for him is “A weak dol- 


lar”—although it cannot be said too 
loudly. A weak dollar creates jobs in the 
U.S., either by curtailing imports or by 
increasing exports. For the first time in 
years, the European and Asian coun- 
tries have to compete with the U.S. 
Joseph Kon 
Tel Aviv 











Valuing the Family 

THE CURRENT POLITICAL DEBATE OVER 
family values does express, unfortu- 
nately often in polarizing language, the 
real concerns Americans have about 
their families [THe U.S. Campaicn, Aug. 
31]. For more than a decade, liberals 
and conservatives have been shouting 
the word family. Yet they are talking 
past one another. Policies liberals favor 
for a “family friendly” workplace—child 
care, parental leave, flextime and great- 
er part-time opportunities—are neces- 


sary given the changing patterns of 


work and family life for today’s parents 
and employees. Yet these policies will be 
effective in strengthening families only 
within a broader culture that supports 
the value of family generally. In that 
context, the rhetoric of conservatives 
concerning parental authority, family 
commitment and the importance of the 
two-parent home as the preferred model 
of most Americans is desirable. 
Steven Bayme, Director 
The American Jewish Committee 
New York City 


PRINCIPALS IN BOTH PARTIES HAVE A 
considerable interest in family values— 
Vice President Quayle, because if it 





weren't for his family he might have 
ended up in Vietnam; and Governor 
Clinton, who (if the gossip is accurate) 
apparently feels that you should value 
families, but not necessarily be limited 
to your own. Either attitude should be 
cockle warming to a voter’s heart. 

Ray L. Tanquary 

Sebastopol, Calif. 


The Postal Service Pays Off 


YOUR STORY ON RESTRUCTURING AT THE 
Postal Service contained some inaccura- 
cies [THe Week, Aug. 17]. The Postal 
Service has received no taxpayer subsi- 
dies since 1982. The Postal Service has 
been in the black five of the past 10 


years, and actually had a net income of 


$432 million in fiscal year 1991 before 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 

costs changed the bottom line to a $1.5 

billion deficit. We are restructuring and 

right-sizing our management organiza- 

tion to avoid what could have been a $2 

billion loss in fiscal year 1993. To sur- 

vive in the current communications 
market, we must be more competitive. 

Deborah K. Bowker 

Assistant Postmaster General 

U.S. Postal Service 

Washington 


Managing Beaver Population 
I WAS OFFENDED BY YOUR ITEM ABOUT 
the use of birth-control devices by Wild- 
life 2000 to regulate the population 
growth of beavers [THe Week, Aug. 24). 
Many people, not only in Colorado, are 
working very hard to find humane ways 
of managing wildlife. Most state agen- 
cies control it by killing or hunting. But 
people in urban areas have made it clear 
that they don't want wildlife killed. 
Wildlife 2000 is approaching the 
problem in several ways, only one of 
which is to implant the adult female 
with a contraceptive so that she cannot 
reproduce, Beavers are not “mindlessly 
multiplying creatures,” as you state. 
Their litter size is influenced by abun- 
dance of food. We believe the only real 
creature overpopulating in this world is 
man. Unless we begin to learn to live 
with wildlife, we may lose it altogether. 
Sherri Tippie, President 
Wildlife 2000 
Denver 


Bad Guys Don’t Always Walk 

YOUR COVERAGE OF THE RESOLUTION 
Trust Corporation’s unwillingness to 
pursue former S&L officials was wel- 


Now there’s American Express® 
Travelers Cheques for Tio. Either 
of you can use them because both of 
you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 
they’re accepted everywhere our 


regular Cheques are, which is pretty 


much everywhere. Don’t leave home 


without them.” eat 
-.” Travelers 





have tied the knot, just not around each other. 











Fueling a debate 


We have long suggested that Congress ought to stay out of the 
business of designing, recommending or subsidizing any one fuel 
over another. Thus, it was heartening to read two recent editorials 
on that same subject from newspapers in farm states suggesting 
much the same thing to their elected officials. 

Here are some excerpts from one of those editorials, which 
appeared in the May 12, 1992, Chicago Tribune: 

“When Congress rewrote the Clean Air Act two years ago, it 
mandated the use of cleaner-burning fuels. The ethanol 
industry...began expansion plans. Nearly everyone thought there 
would be a huge new market for the corn-derived alcohol, which 
can be added to gasoline to make it burn cleaner under some 
conditions. 

“Last summer, state and federal regulators, environmental- 
ists, corn growers and representatives of the oil, auto and ethanol 
industries met to write the standards for reformulating gasoline. 
All parties signed a regulatory agreement, and, under the pact, the 
Environmental Protection Agency released the rules. 

“The proposed regulations restrict the use of ethanol- 
blended fuels during the summer, especially in some big cities like 
Chicago. While putting ethanol in gasoline reduces carbon monox- 
ide emissions from cars, it also increases the fuel's volatility, releas- 
ing vapors and other emissions that help create unhealthy 
ozone. 

“Even with the limitations, many experts believe demand for 
ethanol will more than double.... But the prospect of losing sales 
in cities like Chicago, St. Louis and Indianapolis has the ethanol 
industry trying to end-run the regulatory process. ... (It is) putting 
pressure on the White House and Congress to waive the 
restrictions.” 

“The Bush administration is reviewing all rules and regula- 
tions to make sure they are cost-effective,” the Tribune editorial 
concludes. “This one protects public health in cities like 
Chicago, while perhaps reducing a benefit to the farm economy. 

“It should stand....” 

And if you think that's just a viewpoint from Chicago, another 
major Midwestern newspaper took much the same outlook, sug- 
gesting that the answer to the debate should lie in the simple fact 
that good science outweighs good politics. 

In other words, since the EPA has determined that ethanol in 
gasoline is not the best solution to the nation’s smog problem, Mid- 
west senators should not be trying to rewrite the regulations to 
please their constituents. Tailoring environmental legislation to 
meet political expediency, the newspaper said, is “...a lousy way 
to write law.” 
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come [THe Week, Aug. 24]. As one of the 
whistle-blower witnesses who testified 
before the Senate Banking Committee , I 
am gratified that the taxpayers, who will 
bear the ultimate cost of the rrc’s course 
of action, are informed about the issues. 
However, the imperiled cases at the rtc 
are civil, not criminal cases, as you said. 
Also, the reported settlement for 
$30,000 involving a $10 million case did 
not ultimately occur, thanks to the te- 
nacity of attorney Jacqueline P. Taylor, 
who refused to recommend the settle- 
ment to the rte . 
Bruce J. Pederson 
Denver 


“Like someone, it’s as neuter as can 
be.” But old habits die hard. David 
Wertheimer, a sophomore at Franklin 
and Marshall College in Lancaster, Pa., 
pointed out that even though the term 
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M_SIRAGUSA/CONTRASTO—SABA 


NO KID GLOVES: The POW/MIA 
committee wants to ask 
Henry Kissinger a few tough 
questions 


CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


WHICH U.S. 
PRESIDENT 
FIRST: 


A Flew? 


B Televised a speech 
from the White 
House? 

C Visited China? 

D Saw his two (be 
careful here) 
daughters marry in 
the White House? 


E Found employment 
sweeping the floors 
at Clinton’s 
pharmacy? 
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By JANICE CASTRO 





Heading for a Grilling 

GET OUT THE FLAK JACKETS. FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 
HENRY KISSINGER will face tough questions when he testifies 
next week before the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA 
Affairs. Investigators for the committee claim they have con- 
structed a “damning case” against Kissinger for ineptness 
and insensitivity regarding Pows and MIAs during the Paris 
peace talks in 1973. The committee has heard from a score of 
witnesses, including several Pentagon officials, who maintain 
that many Americans were left behind when the Nixon 
Administration brought servicemen home at the conclusion of 
the talks. Insiders say the hearing will be “tough on Dr. K.” 
Kissinger will be followed by other heavyweight witnesses, 
including Al Haig and Acting Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger, Even Kissinger’s old boss, Richard Nixon, has 
sought legal advice in preparation for a deposition on the 
matter that has been requested by the committee. 


With Friends Like These... 


THE DEMOCRATS ARE OUT TO GET NEWT GINGRICH, AND THEY'VE 
got some unexpected allies across the aisle as the conserva- 
tive House minority whip campaigns for re-election. Gingrich 
has earned enmity in abundance for his junkyard-dog tactics. 
Case in point: House minority leader Robert Michel. Says a 
Michel aide: “Maybe the Democrats can't get Clinton elected, 
but at least they should be able to get rid of Newt. It would 
make our lives up here so much easier.” 


You Call That Nothing? 


NO WONDER U.N. INSPECTORS ARE UNDER FIRE FOR REPORTING 
that Saddam's nuclear program never got out of the starting 
blocks. Documents they recovered show that Iraq bought 
enough material to build 10,000 centrifuges, which are need- 
ed for a key step in enriching uranium. Says an insider: 
“They're scared to death there’s some hidden installation, 
maybe underground. There are no grounds for giving Iraq a 
clean bill of health.” 


For the Man Who Has Everything 


ENTREPRENEURS IN THE FORMER SOVIET UNION ARE SELLING 
military equipment cheap, just in time for those hard-to-fill 
Christmas lists. Night-vision goggles, worth thousands of dol- 
lars, are going for as low as $80, while pressure suits 
($15,000), worn by high-flying spy pilots, can be had for $150, 
The out-of-work military men selling the stuff have discov- 
ered a fashion premium in Soviet flight jackets, which are 
fetching $500. Accessories? Flight helmets with red stars go 
for $50. 


Sound Like Good Republicans to Me 


ORANGE COUNTY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAS LONG BEEN 
known as a solid fortress of white conservative Republicans. 
But times change. The leading surname of Orange County 
residents buying houses during the past year was Nguyen 
(693 homes). Their new neighbors include 254 Lee families, 
165 Garcias and 162 Kims. a 
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PITCHING IN: 


Ata charity game in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
for hurricane victims, 
the President tosses 
the first ball 
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Getting Down 
To Business 


At last the race is focusing in on an 
issue voters care about: the economy 


FINALLY, THERE HAS BEEN A SIGN THAT THE 1992 
presidential campaign will find relevance after all. 
Between the Republican Convention and Labor Day, 
the traditional start of the general election contest, 
odds of that happening seemed slight. George Bush 
and his minions seemed fixated on “family values,” 
Bill Clinton’s draft record and a deceptive numbers 
game over tax increases in Arkansas. The Demo- 
crats sounded on the verge of declaring class war- 
fare—trying to scare the elderly, veterans and stu- 
dents with unfounded charges that Bush would 
savage programs on which they depend. But sud- 
denly last Thursday, Bush jerked attention away 
from all that and onto the issue many Americans 
suspected he had been doing almost anything to 
avoid: the nation’s economic future. Overnight, the 


President had moved toward a clarification of the 
choice between his approach and that of his rival. 

In a speech to the Economic Club of Detroit, 
Bush presented an “Agenda for American Renew- 
al” with more cohesiveness than he had shown 
heretofore. Then he aired prime-time commercials 
on all the networks to offer voters copies of his pro- 
gram—a technique Clinton has been using with suc- 
cess since last winter in New Hampshire. 

The core of Bush’s pitch was hardly surprising. 
Sounding like a born-again preacher of Reaganom- 
ics, the President promised to “stimulate entrepre- 
neurial capitalism, not punish it." He argued for 
lower taxes, less federal spending, less regulation 
To make America an “export superpower,” Bush 
proposed an expansive network of free-trade ar- 
rangements going well beyond the North American 
Free Trade Agreement now pending. For the Belt- 
way bureaucracy bashers, he offered to cut the sala- 
ries of higher-paid government officials and to pare 
the White House operating budget by one-third—if 
Congress does the same. 

Clinton quickly rebutted, alternately dismissing 
Bush’s proposals as a compilation of old ideas at one 
campaign stop, then demanding at the next to know 
why it had taken the President so long to offer them. 
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GeoRGE: 


UNTIL AFTER 
The ELECTION... 








On the latter point, to be sure, Bush is vulnerable. 
But by bringing his proposals together, relating 
them to each other and treating the subject serious- 
ly, Bush at last faced the reality that the economy is 
this year’s predominant issue. Bush committed 
himself to free-market solutions with minimal di- 
rection from Washington. Clinton, for all the neo- 
liberal filigree on his rhetoric, would increase feder- 
al intervention and spending in a variety of ways. 

With less than 50 days until the election, these 
distinctions are beginning to solidify. Clinton's plan 
to provide universal health insurance would involve 
government-imposed cost control as well as higher 
taxes. Bush’s approach centers on making private 
insurance more affordable for individuals. Clinton 
wants an elaborate new national service program as 
a means of giving young people a way of repaying 
college loans. Bush promises to scale down the fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

If a presidential campaign is supposed to offer 
large options, it is also supposed to provide some- 
thing of an education to voters. Here Bush's per- 
formances are still lacking. Like Clinton, he has yet 
to offer a detailed and realistic plan to cut the feder- 
al deficit. But if last week’s bracing change is an in- 
dication, voters may yet find their choice for Presi- 
dent based on issues that actually matter to them. 
(See related story on page 22.) @ 


Four Days in Hell 


Akidnapper pleads guilty to the brutal 
$18 million Exxon extortion scheme 


IT WAS THE MOST DRAMATIC ABDUCTION IN NEW JER- 
sey since the Lindbergh baby disappeared in 1932. 
But unlike that kidnapping and murder, which has 
remained shrouded in mystery for decades, the de- 
tails of the final four days of Sidney Reso came clear a 
little over four months after the 57-year-old Exxon 
International president vanished on his way to work 
April 29. Last week in a federal courtroom in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, Arthur Seale, a former security offi- 
cer for Exxon, recounted the grisly details as he 
pleaded guilty to extortion charges that could bring 
him up to 95 years in prison and $1.75 million in 
fines. Seale’s plea reversal came on the eve of his 
trial, at which Irene Seale, his wife and co-conspira- 
tor, was scheduled to testify against him. 

Seale, 45, described how he and Irene, in an at- 
tempt to extort $18 million from Exxon, ambushed 
Reso from a van parked in front of his Morris Town- 
ship home. When Reso stopped to pick up his news- 
paper at the end of his driveway, “I yelled and 
grabbed him by the collar,” Seale told the judge. “I 
pulled him into the van, and when he got into the 
van he went to turn and the gun went off.” For four 
days, the couple held the badly wounded Reso with- 
out food and water in a locked wooden box in a self- 
storage locker they had rented. On the last day, the 
couple panicked as their victim—dehydrated and 
possibly suffering from an existing heart condi- 
tion—neared death. “He actually died in my arms 
that afternoon,” Seale testified, as the oil execu- 
tive's widow stared intently at him. The couple bur- 











ied Reso's body in a forest but continued to demand 
money from Exxon, pledging his safe return. Seale 
still faces state charges of felony murder and kid- 
napping, which could result in further life sen- 
tences for him. ie 


ET CETERA 

HAWAIIAN PUNCH Only three weeks after Andrew 
struck Florida, another hurricane steamrollered 
on Friday across the Hawaiian island of Kauai. 
With gusts of up to 160 m.p.h., Iniki was the most 
powerful storm to hit Hawaii this century, but its 
course took it over the lightly populated western 
side of the island. There were no first reports of 
serious casualties, and this time the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency could not be ac- 
cused of a slow reaction. It dispatched teams to 
the area even before Iniki struck. 


PLAYING POST OFFICE The House post office was ev- 
ery Congressman’s convenience store, Now the 
woman behind the counter, chief of staff Joanna 
O'Rourke, 52, has been indicted by a federal grand 
jury and charged with conspiring to use the mail 
service for “personal and campaign services.” The 
indictment said O'Rourke, who plans to plead guilty 
to misdemeanor charges, had ordered employees to 
pick up and deliver campaign contributions and 
backdate postmarks on federal income-tax returns. 


WORLD 


Beefing Up the 
Bosnian Brigade 


Foreign-troop commitments deepen 
after a U.N. convoy is attacked 


THE LAST THING THE 1,500 UNITED NATIONS TROOPS 
on duty in Bosnia-Herzegovina needed was another 
lesson in what a thankless task they face. They got 
one anyway, when two French soldiers were killed 
and five more injured as their convoy, 
carrying supplies from Belgrade, was 
raked by machine-gun fire near Saraje- 
vo’s airport. The U.N. commander in Sa- 
rajevo, Egyptian Brigadier General Hus- 
sein Ali Abdul-Razek, blamed the attack 
on “irresponsible elements” among the 
Bosnian government troops loyal to 
President Alija Izetbegovic. Abdul-Ra- 
zek's deputy, French Lieut. General Phi- 
lippe Morillon, called it “a clear provoca- 
tion by people who are enormously upset 
by the possibility of peace and deter- 
mined to remain at war.” 

The deaths gave new urgency to | 
plans announced last week by U.N. 3 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali to increase as much as fivefold the 
strength of the peacekeeping force. The = 
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FORCED FROM HOME: 
Serbs are pushed out of 
their villages by Muslim 
militiamen, whose 
people have in turn been 
uprooted by Serbs 
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War 
damages $190 
in Iraq billion 
War 
damages $160 
in Kuwait _ billion 
Economic losses 
from the downswing 
in Kuwait, Iraq 
andoter Arad $185 
countries billion 
Other costs 
including 
payments to $84 
coalition forces _ billion 


TOTAL $619 


CISKEI MASSACRE: 
A.N.C. supporters run 
for cover as security 
forces of Brigadier 
Oupa Gqozo open fire 
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new troops, to be supplied by nao countries other 
than the United States, would be deployed to pro- 
tect U.N. convoys and help get detainees on both 
sides out of the war zones. For its part, Washington 
praised Croatia for interdicting an Iranian plane 
carrying weapons intended for Bosnian Muslim 
forces, and also urged a ban on military flights, to 
thwart Serbian bombing runs in Bosnia. 

The U.N.’s broader tasks become crucial as winter 
approaches with a cold promise of more agony for ci- 
vilians pinned down in Sarajevo, Goradze and other 
towns in the war-torn republic. But movement toward 
an end to the hostilities remains fitful at best. Former 
U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and former Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Lord Owen, co-chairmen of the 
peace conference on Yugoslavia, were encouraged 
that leaders of all three Bosnian factions agreed to 
meet in Geneva this week. With the spirit of compro- 
mise long since bludgeoned by atrocities on all sides, 
however, no agreement at the table is likely. And the 
deadly frustrations of the U.N. forces augur even 
worse for implementing anything on the ground. & 


Violence in Ciskei 


Another South African bloodbath may 
force De Klerk and the A.N.C. to talk 


THE GRISLY OUTCOME WAS PREDICTABLE, THE 
60,000 African National Congress supporters who 
marched to the border of South Africa's so-called in- 
dependent homeland of Ciskei were not unexpect- 
ed. The chanting a.N.c. demonstrators had vowed to 
storm the capital, Bisho, and unseat the military 
government of Brigadier Oupa Gqozo. When they 
broke through a gap in a razor-wire fence at the 
border, trigger-happy troops of the Ciskei army be- 
gan shooting directly into the crowd. After two pro- 
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longed bursts of gunfire, 28 people lay dead in pools 
of blood; another 400 were wounded, either by gun- 
fire or in the stampede that followed. 

The retributions were equally predictable. The 
a.n.c. blamed the government of President F.W. de 
Klerk, which props up the puppet Ciskei regime and 
trains its army. The incident, said a.n.c. President 
Nelson Mandela, will add to De Klerk’s “roll call of 
infamy.” The South African President said he had 
warned Mandela of the possibility of violence in the 
A.N.c.’s mass-action campaign against Ciskei and 
announced that there could no longer be any politi- 
cal negotiations with the a.n.c. until the question of 
the “vortex of violence” had been dealt with. 

Ironically, the bloodshed on the road to Bisho 
may serve to bring De Klerk and Mandela together. 
The a.n.c. said it was “prepared to participate” in a 
summit which would break months of bitter es- 
trangement between the two leaders. And Foreign 
Minister R.F. (“Pik”) Botha has asked the United 
Nations not just for observers but also for a media- 
tor to help curb the violence and get the constitu- 
tional negotiations back on track. Given the mutual 
mistrust that has existed for decades between 
South Africa and the U.N., that appeal underlined 
South Africa’s desperation. a 


Lose Some, Win Some 


Yeltsin gives Tokyo the cold shoulder 
but warms up to Taipei 


BORIS YELTSIN WOULD HAVE LIKED NOTHING MORE 
than to return from his state visit to Tokyo with Japa- 
nese promises of aid for his country’s wrecked econo- 
my. But the price of Japan’s help proved too high for 
the Russian President, who abruptly canceled the 
long-planned trip just four days before he was to de- 
part. The reason: months of tense negotiations failed 
to resolve a 47-year-old territorial dispute over a 
group of islands in the Kurile chain north of Japan. 

Tokyo has long refused to join other industrial- 
ized democracies in providing direct economic aid 
to Russia until Moscow handed back sovereignty 
over the thinly populated islands, which the Soviet 
Union seized in the waning days of World War II. 
But Yeltsin had little bargaining room; nationalist 
opposition groups in Moscow threaten to call for the 
President’s impeachment if he caves in to Japanese 
demands. Rather than return from Japan empty- 
handed, Yeltsin simply reneged. In Tokyo one 
newspaper blamed the cancellation on the Japanese 
government, saying it was the result of “poor diplo- 
macy by third-class politicians.” 

While relations with one Asian nation faltered, 
Yeltsin was expanding ties with an old nemesis in 
the region—Taiwan. In deference to Beijing, the for- 
mer Soviet government had refused any contact 
with Taipei. But the risk of Beijing's wrath did not 
stop Russia and Taipei from announcing plans to es- 
tablish unofficial relations, the same level of ties 
Taiwan maintains with many other countries. Yel- 
tsin hopes for the result that he failed to achieve 
with Japan: increased investment in Russia. (See re- 
lated story on page 43.) 2 
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First we cushioned the shoe. 


The Hudson leather handsewn loafer. Crafted in Maine with a shock-absorbing sole and fully-cushioned leather footbed. Priced about $70 
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If you think the new HP 
Corporate Business System 
can't handle mainframe 
applications, think again. 


This isn't simply a new, extremely 
powerful piece of hardware. It's a 
new tool for improving the way you 
do business. 


Because now you can run those big 
mainframe class applications far 
more economically than ever before 
In a more open environment. With 
dramatic cuts in the cost of mainte- 
nance and infrastructure. And 
with the speed and efficiency that 
business demands. 





Who's supplying the solutions? 
How about Andersen Consulting; 
CGI Group; CINCOM; Computer 
Associates; Dun & Bradstreet 
Software; Information Builders, 
Inc.; Oracle Corporation; SAP; SAS 
Institute; Software AG; and Texas 
Instruments. To name a few 

With prices from $335K to $1M (as 
much as eleven times less than the 
cost of mainframes), our systems 
make it much easier to manage large 
data centers. And your budget. 
Especially since they're designed to 
work in multivendor environments 
Hewlett-Packard also announces 
HP Premier Account Support. This 





includes systems planning and 
operations consulting, as well as 
the services and rigorous support 
requirements needed to maximize 
the uptime of your data center. 
Call 1-800-637-7740, Ext. 3283 for 
details. And get more power 

for your money than you 

ever thought possible 


Think again. 
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Anew commitment. Gone are 
the days when a wrench and a 
screwdriver were all you needed 
to service a car. 

Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers all over the country 
have invested millions in new 
diagnostic equipment for their 
service departments. They’re 
installing a powerful new com- 
puter system, the Service Bay 
Diagnostic System, SBDS? 

It’s unique in its ability to help 
dealer service technicians make 
the right fix the first time. 


SBDS is a computer that talks 
to the computers in your car. 

It uses 30 different “tools” 
that accurately conduct dozens 
of drivability tests, many of 
which even skilled eyes and 
ears can’t perform. 

It combines with OASIS, an 
on-line 24-hour computer link 
back to the factory that pro- 
vides up-to-the-minute techni- 
cal and repair data specific to 
your vehicle’s make, model and 
year. And you can get genuine 
Ford and Motorcraft replace- 
ment parts. They’re covered by 
our new limited warranty for 12 


months or 12,000 miles. See your 


dealer for a copy. 


to help fix it right the first ti 
so that the squeaks and sque 
you hear are from your two- 
year-old, not ours. 
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QUALITY CARE 


It may be your car, 
but it’s still our baby.” 


yt We invested $99 million in new diagnostic equipment, 
because a two-year-old cant always tell you where it hurts. 
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Some Land for Peace 


Israel signals that it is ready to make a 
territorial deal with Syria 


ALMOST EVERYONE INVOLVED IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
peace talks assumes that optimism is probably un- 
warranted and possibly unwise. Nevertheless, Isra- 
el and Syria are putting out signals that have even 
veteran skeptics paying close attention. Officials in 
Jerusalem said last week they were preparing a ne- 
gotiating paper that would offer Syria a deal on the 
Golan Heights in return for a formal peace treaty. 
For the first time, Israeli Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin said his government was ready to trade 





land for peace with Syria, “and this means a readi- | 


ness for some sort of territorial compromise.” Syri- 
an Foreign Minister Farouk Shara says an offer to 
return only part of the heights “is unacceptable.” 
But Israel hints that a deal may result. “It’s the first 
time that there’s been a real exchange of opinions,” 
says Rabin. “It's without precedent.” wi 


ET CETERA 

THE NAYS HAVE IT For the third time this year, the 
elected President of a former Soviet republic has 
been forced out of office by a popular uprising. Rebel 
militiamen in Dushanbe, capital of Tajikistan, 
seized President Rakhmon Nabiyev as he drove to 
the airport and forced him at gunpoint to sign a for- 
mal resignation. Nabiyev, the longtime communist 
boss of Tajikistan, won almost 60% of the vote in a 
presidential election last November. Fighting broke 
out between Nabiyev’s supporters and his rivals, a 
coalition of democratic and Islamic groups, and in 
recent weeks the clashes turned into civil war. 


BUSI 


The Two Edges 
Of Andrew’s Sword 


Unemployed workers flock to Florida 
for work, but the task is daunting 


HURRICANE ANDREW MAY HAVE BEEN THE MOST 
costly natural disaster in U.S. history, but it has 
triggered a modern American gold rush. Carpen- 
ters and contractors from as far away as Alaska are 
heading south to Florida to mine a $20 billion bo- 
nanza in reconstruction and cleanup work. “I trad- 
ed in my high heels for steel toes [construction 
shoes] and headed down here a few days after the 
storm,” said Roberta Heiberg, an estimator for an 
Arlington, Virginia, contracting firm. She got a 
Florida contractor's license in one day, advertised 
with a sign in her Holiday Inn window and made 
her first six hires from people staying in the same 
hotel. After two weeks she’s bidding for 20 to 30 
projects a day and may move down to Miami. “We'll 
be working at least five years,” she predicted. 











An estimated 1,000 
contractors and subcon- 
tractors are expected to 
move into Dade County 
to rebuild and repair the 
117,000 homes, nine 
public schools, 59 hospi- 
tals and health-care fa- 
cilities, countless malls 
and a couple of city halls 
destroyed or damaged by 
Andrew. So large is the 
task that Dade County's 
economic development 
agency is calling for a 
“mini Marshall Plan.” 

Despite the construc- 
tion boom, Dade Coun- 
ty’s economy still stag- 
gers under Andrew's 
blow. Unemployment is 
rising into the double digits, business activity has 
declined sharply, and aggregate personal income is 
way off. Southern Dade depended largely on agri- 
culture and Homestead Air Force Base, both devas- 
tated by the hurricane. About 80% of the area's 
farms were damaged, and losses to the foliage in- 
dustry, vegetable crops and tropical orchards top 
$400 million. The winter vegetable crop, which sup- 
plies half the U.S. market, is in danger too because 
of saline groundwater. Last week the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee refused to approve Bush’s re- 


| quest of $480 million to reconstruct the air base as 


part of a $7.6 billion aid package. Unless that is re- 
stored, there'll be no hammering at Homestead. 


Muscle Card 


GM rolls out a fancy new credit card 
to help rebuild its auto sales 


AT&T HAS DONE IT FOR YEARS. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
began doing it two weeks ago. Now General Motors 
is offering its own high-powered credit card to boost 
sales of its products and grab a share of the $485 
billion market for plastic money. The auto giant 
said holders of its new GM MasterCard would earn 
5% rebates on purchases made with the card, up toa 
maximum of $500 a year or $3,500 over seven years. 
Card-holders could apply the rebates toward the 





DIGGING IN: 

Workers preparing to 
install a new roof ona 
house damaged by 
Hurricane Andrew in 
Homestead, Florida: it 
may take all the king’s 
horses and all the 
king's workers to put 
the devastated area 
back together 


Total U.S. 
consumer 
installment credit 
outstanding, 

in bilions of dollars 


$740 





lease or purchase of new GM cars and trucks 
except for the hot-selling Saturn, which has never 
offered price incentives. GM hopes the rebates 
will help it rebuild its once commanding but now 
eroded share of the U.S. car and truck market, 
which has slipped to 35% today, compared with 
43% a decade ago. 

The rebate plan demonstrates the muscle that 
companies must now exert to break into the credit- 
card field. “To get people to switch to a new card, 
you've got to add value,” says David Robertson, 
president of the Nilson Report, a California-based 
industry newsletter. “Just dropping the price is no 
longer enough.” The new GM card will carry a low 
price as well. It will have no annual fee and will 
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charge interest at a rate of 10.4% above the prime 
rate, which now stands at 6%. That adds up toa cur- 
rent annual interest rate of 16.4% vs. an industry av- 
erage of about 15%. Robertson estimates that the 
card’s features will attract 2 million holders over 
the next 18 months. | 


Families and Work 


Top companies launch a dependent- 
care program for employees 


BIG CORPORATIONS GENERALLY PREFER THAT EM- 
ployees leave their personal lives at home. But with 
57% of women with children under six working out- 
side the home, and 10% of all workers also serving 
as the primary caretakers for aging parents, busi- 
ness executives are finding that workers without 
proper day-care arrangements are workers whose 
minds aren't on the job. To help regain their atten- 
tion, 137 major companies and organizations—from 
AT&T to Mobil to the YMCA—announced an unprec- 
edented program to fund dependent care for em- 
ployees’ children and elderly relatives. 

The newly formed American Business Collabora- 
tion for Quality Dependent Care plans to devote $25 
million to fund 300 programs in 44 communities 
around the U.S., including Washington. The initia- 
tives range from in-home arrangements for the el- 
derly to school vacation programs and day-care facil- 
ities. In Washington, the House approved legislation 
that would provide employees with as much as 12 
weeks of unpaid leave a year to care for relatives and 
newborn or sick children. But President Bush is ex- 
pected to veto the bill. a 


ET CETERA 

SELF-CLONING IBM has long lost sales to low-cost 
competitors that make cheap PCs that work just 
like Big Blue's machines. The last straw came in 
June, when Compaq Computer Corp., a premium- 
priced clonemaker, came out with yet another inex- 
pensive model. Now IBM is fighting back with its 
own set of budget machines, priced from about 
$1,100 to $2,800. They aren't the cheapest, but the 
company hopes their features will lure customers. 
Analysts predict rough times for the cloners. 


SCIENCI 





Now It’s Iron 


Too much of the metal could be a 
major factor in heart attacks 


DR. JEROME SULLIVAN TOLD YOU SO, MORE THAN A 
decade ago, the South Carolina medical researcher 
came up with a theory explaining why young wom- 
en rarely have heart attacks. It isn’t that they are 
protected by the hormone estrogen, as conventional 
wisdom had it, said Sullivan, but that they lose iron 
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every month during menstrual bleeding. And iron, 
he believed, promotes heart attacks. Now a study 
from Finland, published in the American Heart As- 
sociation journal Circulation, has provided strong 
evidence that he was right. 

Nearly 2,000 Finnish men between the ages of 42 
and 60, with no obvious evidence of heart disease, 
were monitored from 1984 through 1989; 51 ended 
up with heart attacks, It turned out that the second 
strongest risk factor, after smoking, was the blood 
level of a protein called ferritin—and ferritin is a 
good indicator of overall iron levels. For each 1% in- 
crease of blood ferritin, there was more than a 4% 
increase in heart-attack risk. A ferritin level of 200 
or more, compared with the normal 100 to 150, dou- 
bled the risk. The mechanism is unclear, but iron 
may contribute directly to heart-tissue damage as 
well as trigger the formation of artery-clogging 
plaques. If further studies bear out this result, it 
could explain not only the lower heart-attack rate in 
young women but also why eating meat can be dan- 
gerous (it’s full of iron) and why aspirin can be a 
preventive (it can cause mild internal bleeding). 


Transplant Trials 


The baboon liver did fine. But the 
patient, now dead, had the AIDS virus. 


FOR MORE THAN TWO MONTHS, THE WORLD'S FIRST 
baboon-to-human liver transplant patient seemed to 
be improving. Doctors successfully treated a mild case 
of tissue rejection a few weeks after the ground- 
breaking 11-hour operation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Medical Center. The problem did not recur, and 
by the end of July the new liver had tripled in size, 
matching a healthy human organ. But late last month 
a fever set in, followed by an infection—possibly 
caused by an injection of X ray-sensitive dye. The liv- 
er began to fail, and then, within a week, though the 
infection had started to subside, the man was dead of 
massive bleeding in the brain. 

The cause of the bleeding was not immediately 
known, but doctors said it was probably not due to 
rejection—which means the Pittsburgh team may try 
a similar transplant as early as the end of the year. 
The next time, the patient may be in better overall 
health: the hepatitis B that destroyed this man’s own 
liver was just one of his medical problems. 

Perhaps the most serious—from an ethical, if not 
a medical, point of view—was that he was infected 
with nv. Hospital spokesmen explained that policy 
forbids transplants for people with active Atps but 
not for those who are merely infected, and that he fit 
the criteria. But critics charged that performing ex- 
perimental surgery on someone who may have felt 
he had little choice was inappropriate. mt 


ET CETERA 
FERTILITY FIX-UP Why does a woman's ability to 
conceive drop after 40? Worn-out eggs, suggests a 


new report in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. For women over 40 receiving egg im- 
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Introducing The PLUS...Have All The 
Revolutionary New Free Landscaping Mulch 
TROY-BILT’ Chipper/Vac! You Can Use! 


It’s here! Total yard debris 
recycling — all from one machine! 
No more raking. No more pile- 
making. No more bagging. You 
simply walk behind this revolu- 
tionary new machine to pick up, 
shred and bag lawn clippings, 
leaves, sticks, etc. without ever 
touching the debris! Plus, the 
chipper accepts limbs and branches 


up to 34" thick — no more tedious & - 
and time-consuming Recycled yard debris is qutomatically bagged 

i ral and ready to use as an attractive garden and 
hand-feeding! landscaping mulch 


Next to your lawn mower, this 
is the only machine you need for 
complete yard maintenance! It not 
only cleans up your entire lawn and 
garden areas, but it recycles your 
yard debris into valuable mulch 
and compost to spread around 
your garden and landscape plant- 
ings. You give your entire place a 
“professionally landscaped” look at 
a fraction of the cost! 
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Lewis’ 


plants, pregnancy rates were lower when the eggs 
were their own than when the eggs were donated by 
someone younger. But women with donated eggs 
had about the same fertility whether they were old- 
er than 40 or not. 






TOLL TAKING ON THE FLY 


: Small devices or tags in the approaching car are identified by 
ey electronic detector. The tag data are processed by a central 
computer, and the toll is charged against the driver's account. 
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Electronic 






Identification 





detector 


Keep the Change 


Automated toll systems promise to 
save time and reduce congestion 


WHAT'S THAT? CARS ZIPPING PAST TOLLBOOTHS ON 
the New York State Thruway without stopping? Or- 
dinarily such apparent lawlessness would be fol- 
lowed by flashing red lights in the rearview mirror. 
Not this time. New York is the latest state to test an 
electronic toll-collection system that lets motorists 
pay up without having to stop and fumble for cash 
or tokens. If adopted, the automated system prom- 
ises to save time for motorists, improve safety at toll 
plazas, cut pollution and possibly reduce tolls. Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma and Texas currently use automat- 
ed toll collection. New York is jointly testing two 
technologies—one developed by Amtech, another by 
AT&T and Mark IV Industries—in conjunction with 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

In both cases, passing cars, the time of day and 
toll amount are identified electronically and regis- 


SEND IN THE CLOWN: tered in a central computer that automatically 
Arecord haul for charges a prepaid account. The systems can process 
the mother of all up to 1,250 vehicles an hour, compared to 350 an 
telethons—andasmall jy; for conventional tollbooths. And the machines 
chorus of disapproval 


can handle a car traveling as fast as 100 m.p.h.— 
though that is likely to draw some flashing lights. & 


Revenge of the “Orphans” 


Jerry Lewis fends off attacks from the 
disabled folks he has tried to serve 


“WHY WASN'T I A TERRIBLE MAN WHEN WE BROUGHT 
them the wheelchairs that are getting them 
around?” asked Jerry Lewis on asc’s Prime Time 
Live—a remarkably bitter comment uttered days be- 
fore the annual Labor Day telethon for the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association that is the sole remnant of 
his once glittering comic career. 
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“them” area small but vocal group of dis- 
abled dissidents who call themselves “Jerry's Or- 
phans"’—some of them former muscular dystrophy 
poster children—and consider themselves victims 
of 27 years of pitches by Lewis that the Orphans in- 
sist emphasize pity for cute dystrophic children 
over the civil rights of disabled adults. Protesting in 
16 cities during the marathon appeal to the heart- 
strings of the able-bodied, demonstrators called for 
deposing Lewis as the mpa’s tummler in chief. But 
the mpa would have none of it, saying that most of 
its beneficiaries are adults who have triumphed 
over their condition, and that this is reflected in the 
telethon’s steady flow of uplifting stories. If money 
talks, the spat ended with a huzzah for Lewis, who 
raised a record $45.8 million for his charity of 
choice. a 





One Smoking Gun, 
Then an Angry Salvo 


An appeals court ousts a judge froma 
cigarette case for showing bias 


NOBODY HAS CLOCKED IN AS MANY JUDICIAL HOURS 
presiding over tobacco litigation as Judge H. Lee 
Sarokin of Newark, New Jersey. The federal district 
judge has sat for a decade on major plaintiff's cases 
against the cigarette industry. And for five years 
those companies have been trying to remove Saro- 
kin from those cases. Last week they succeeded. In 
what it termed a “most agonizing” decision, the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals found that Sarokin 
appeared biased against the cigarette industry. The 
court cited a February opinion in which Sarokin 
said that “despite some rising pretenders, the to- 
bacco industry may be the king of concealment and 
disinformation.” 

Tobacco-industry defendants expressed relief 
that Sarokin was no longer on the case. Said 
Charles Wall, a lawyer for Philip Morris: “We did 
not claim that he is not a good judge, but we believed 
he had prejudged some important issues in the liti- 
gation.” Sarokin disagreed. Removing himself from 
another tobacco case last week, the judge delivered 
a strong rebuke to the court of appeals. “I fear for 
the independence of the judiciary if a powerful liti- 
gant can cause the removal of a judge for speaking 
the truth based upon the evidence,” he wrote. “If 
the standard established here had been applied to 
the late Judge John Sirica, Richard Nixon might 
have continued as President of the United States.” 
More than 50 U.S. cases against the cigarette indus- 
try are pending. a 





A League of Their Own 


Baseball’s bosses are back in charge 
after Fay Vincent resigns 

LIKE A BATTER WHO GLARES STEADILY AT THE UM- 
pire after being called out on strikes, baseball com- 
missioner Fay Vincent waited four days before sub- 
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Business Golf Seminars 
for the Successful Executive! 


“‘T’ve never had 
the confidence to 
participate in 
company golf outings. 
Business Golf will 
change that.” 


Over 70% of all 
FORTUNE 500° 
executives say 
they use golf to 
conduct business. 


ow novices and experts 
Nite can reap the 

rewards—and avoid the 
hazards—of doing business on 
the golf course. The Business Golf half-day 
seminar—led by renowned speaker, author, 
broadcaster and Business Golfer Jeff 
Blackman—teaches you how to: 
@ Play your way to profits 
@ Build relationships with 

Opportunity $elling® 

@ Evaluate your clients through their game 
@ Handle sensitive etiquette situations 
@ Keep your head down and your sales up 
@ And much mote... 


Seminar package includes: 

* Slide and video presentations 

¢ Workbook and reference materials 
¢ Latest equipment demonstrations 
¢ Golf apparel fashion show 


¢ Rules of Golf booklet 
¢ Glossary of golf jargon 
¢ Beverages and snacks 
* Golfer's “goodie bag” 


“Prizes are limited, based on availability, and not subject to exc 
Door prizes awarded to registrants on random drawing basis. 


hange or refund 









“Business Golf helps 
close top clients 
through golfing. 

I know how to golf, 
but now I'll learn 
how to use it.” 







Register to win!* 

* Golf get-away weekend! 

¢ Greens fees and lessons! 

¢ Golf equipment! 

¢ Men's & women’s apparel! 

Business Golf Seminars are being 

held at these exclusive resorts: 

Chicago Marriott's Lincolnshire Resort 
October 2, 1992 


Atlanta Stouffer Pinelsle Resort 
October, 9, 1992 

Dallas Four Seasons Resort and Club 
October 15, 1992 

Tampa Innisbrook Resort & Golf Club 


October 29, 1992 
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Site of the Nestle World Championship from 1985 - 1989 
Corporate group meeting specialists, multi-award winning 
resort facility forty minutes north of downtown Adanta. 


Call NOW to register 1-800-545-0683 


Class size is limited. MasterCard and VISA accepted. 
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On-site registration (space available): $149.00. 
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mitting his resignation last week. The owners of 
major league teams had earlier “requested” that he 
leave. Milwaukee Brewers owner Bud Selig took on 
Vincent's duties. His executive council will select a 
new commissioner and devise a plan for bargaining 
with the players’ union this winter—a strategy that 
could lead to a 1993 spring-training lockout, 
Vincent, who shepherded the sport in a troubled 
year of spiraling salaries and shrinking attendance, 
thought himself uniquely able to determine “the best 
interests of baseball”—which meant using his bully 
pulpit to intimidate players, ignore the owners and 
realign teams against their wishes. He confused him- 
self with his job. So last week did his media apolo- 
gists. “The commissionership is dead,” intoned the 
New York 7imes, which had not said similar last 
rites over the U.S. presidency when Nixon resigned. 
Before becoming commissioner, Vincent worked 
asa movie executive. Selig used to be a car salesman. 
Somewhere between the fantasy of the first job and 
the reality of the second—between a field of dreams 
and a parking lot full of lemons—lies the future of 
baseball. It will take more than a coup to keep Ameri- 
ca’s pastime from doddering past its time. a 


Play of the Week 


Ajury leaves N.F.L. players licking 
their chops, owners their wounds 


IN THE RELENTLESS STRUGGLE BETWEEN ATHLETES 
and team owners for a bigger slice of professional 
sports’ financial pie, control of free agency has been 
the utensil of choice. Last week, following a 36-day 
trial, a federal court dropped the owners’ favorite 
fork on the floor, ruling that the National Football 
League's limited free-agency plan was illegal and 
awarding four players $1.6 million in damages. The 
decision will probably lead to a less restrictive 
agreement and higher salaries. 

Players contended that the existing plan kept 
salaries low and curtailed their ability to move free- 
ly to higher-paying teams; the owners argued that 


fewer restrictions would unleash uncontrolled sala- 
ry escalation. On this last point, both sides might 
agree; in the National Basketball Association and 
major-league baseball, free agency is looser. Annual 
player salaries average $1.1 million and $1.08 mil- 
lion, respectively. In the N.F.L., the average is about 
$400,000. Probably not for long. 

The plaintiff's suit included a total of eight ath- 
letes, but according to Tom Condon, a sports agent 
and former head of the N.F.L. Player’s Association, 
some 1,000 of the N.F.L.’s 1,500 players have been 
affected by the old free-agency rule, which has been 
in effect since 1989. The players’ attorney, Jeffrey 
Kessler, called the decision a “total victory.” The 
N.F.L. said it would appeal. ie 


FINISHING LINE 
BACK ON THE BLOCK Olympic Games come and go, 
but the decathlon world record stood for eight years, 
until American athlete Dan O'Brien smashed it to 
bits last week in Talence, France. The old record, 
8,547 points scored by Daley Thompson of Great Brit- 


ain, had long been considered a Mount Everest of 


track and field. For Dan, who unexpectedly sat out 
the Barcelona Games after failing to qualify in the 
pole vault, the 44-point margin of victory had the 
sweet taste of comeback: “This may not have been 
the Olympics, but I'm really happy.”” Next March, in- 
domitable Dan goes for the heptathlon record. 


OVER THE TOP Equal parts joy and relief seemed to 
wash over Milwaukee Brewer Robin Yount after 
spanking his 3,000th career hit and becoming only 
the 17th player (and third youngest) in baseball his- 
tory to achieve that lofty mark. “I’ve taken quite a 
bit of heat,” said the 37-year-old shortstop and cen- 
terfielder, referring to the ribbing he got from his 
teammates during his chase. He had gone hitless in 
his last seven at bats, Yount will go down in the rec- 
ord books: so will Cleveland hurler José Mesa, as the 
guy who threw the pitch that Yount swatted into 
history. a 
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66 He's very 
intelligent; 
very very 
sensitive, very 
evolved; more 
than his linear 
years. And 
he’s an 
extraordinary 
human being, 
He plays like a 
Zen master. 
It’s very in the 
moment. 99 


—Barbra Streisand 
embracing the efforts 
of Andre Agassi at the 
U.S. Open, before he 
threw his racquet 
while losing to Jim 
Courier in four sets. 


HOSPITALIZED. Francois Mitterrand, 75, President of 
France since 1981; for prostate surgery; in Paris. 


DIED. Larry Trapp, 43, a former Grand Dragon in the Ku 
Klux Klan; of complications from diabetes; in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Trapp renounced his ties to the Klan a year ago, af- 
ter a Jewish cantor, Michael Weisser, and his wife Julie re- 
sponded to Trapp’s threatening phone calls by befriending 
him. The Weissers moved Trapp, a blind double amputee, 
into their own home and cared for him. 


DIED. Anthony Perkins, 60, actor who starred as the motel 
keeper Norman Bates in the Alfred Hitchcock thriller 
Psycho; of aps; in Hollywood. 


DIED. Henry Ephron, 81, screenwriter, playwright and pro- 


ducer; in Los Angeles. Ephron, in tandem with his wife 
Phoebe, wrote a number of popular screenplays for films 
such as Desk Set, starring Spencer Tracy and Katharine 
Hepburn. Their children include writer Nora Ephron. 


DIED. Fritz Leiber Jr., 81, seminal writer of science fiction 
and fantasy; in San Francisco. Leiber’s science fiction in- 
cluded Coming Attraction, one of the earliest short stories to 
imagine a socially devastated post-nuclear war America, 
and the classic time-travel novel 7he Big Time. 


DIED. Quentin Burdick, 84, Democratic U.S. Senator from 
North Dakota for more than 30 years; in Fargo, North Dako- 
ta. Burdick, whose father was a Republican Congressman, 
was an unabashed advocate of pork-barrel projects for his 
state, earning him the sobriquet “the King of Pork.” 
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THE U.S. CAMPAIGN 


NO 
Mire 


The organization is 
tighter, the decisions 
come quicker, but Baker 
is still struggling to 
inject a much needed jolt 
into Bush’s re-election 
campaign 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


OST REPUBLICANS BREATHED A 
sigh of relief when former 
Secretary of State James Bak- 
er took over the White House 
in August. Baker and his 
team, it was said, could make quick deci- 
sions. They could stop the leaks. Baker 
could talk straight to the stubborn Presi- 
dent. As the engineer of Bush's 1988 win, 
Baker seemed just the political wizard 
that the President’s often incoherent re- 
election campaign needed 
With seven weeks left before the elec- 
tion, it is clear that neither Baker nor his 
boss is working miracles—yet. Baker does 
deserve credit for making Bush focus on 
his biggest weakness and the voters’ over- 
riding concern: the Administration's han- 
dling of the economy, In an appearance be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit, Bush 
offered his clearest prescriptions so far. 
True, the Baker plan provided little new 
substance. But viewed as a campaign doc- 
ument rather than as a bold new policy 
manifesto, Baker’s speech at least re- 


99 








positioned Bush as a man with a plan. 

The first task Baker and his aides faced 
when they arrived at the White House was 
to impose order on a chaotic political opera- 
tion. Decision making had ceased. Top- 
level meetings took hours and accom- 
plished nothing. Second guessing and fin- 
ger pointing were rampant. Advance men 
were refusing to journey to sites of future 
Bush events out of fear that they would be 
canceled en route. Bush had little confi- 
dence in his top advisers, and the strain 
was evident to anyone who watched him on 
television. Baker has told friends that be- 
fore returning to the White House, he had 
discounted complaints about how sclerotic 
the operation had become. Once he got 
there, he confessed that he'd “had no idea 
how goddam bad it was.” 

As luck would have it, Baker’s arrival co- 
incided with Hurricane Andrew’s. He ini- 
tially won high marks for persuading the 
ever cautious Bush to fly to both Florida and 
Louisiana within hours of 
the storm. But at a time 
when Bush was trying to 
pose as a giant in domestic 
affairs, he goofed by allow- 
ing three days to pass be- 
fore he took control of one of 
the worst natural disasters 
in the nation’s history. As 
one Baker aide put it, “It 
was a tough first week.” 

Baker quickly redistrib- 
uted power in the hands ofa 
core group of advisers: 
longtime aide Margaret 
Tutwiler, communications 
chief Robert Zoellick, do- 
mestic policy chief Dennis 
Ross and political aide Ja- 
net Mullins. All four had worked closely un- 
der Baker at the State Department and on 
the 1988 campaign; they trust one another 
implicitly and, as they are quick to point out, 
often “finish one another's sentences.” Like 
Baker, they work 16-hour days, are in con- 
stant communication and carry little pocket 
cards listing the things to do before they go 
home that night. 

Each morning and night, Baker and 
his team meet with five other officials: 
Budget Director Richard Darman, cam- 
paign chairman Robert Teeter and manag- 
er Fred Malek, National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft and press secretary Mar- 
lin Fitzwater. Baker makes most of the de- 
cisions on scheduling, speeches and lines 
of attack; he demands same-day execution 
from his nine aides. “Once decisions get 
made,” says Malek, “they stay made.” 

The most dramatic effect Baker has 
had so far is on the mood and performance 
of the President. Just knowing that his old 
friend is at his side, thinking through his 
every move, has put some badly needed 
spring back into Bush's step. All of Bush’s 
speeches are now clearer, better written, 
more substantive and, most important, 
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consistent. “For the first time in months,” 
said a senior campaign official, “we are 
able to stay on our message for more than 
12 hours.” 

Baker's team has already taken credit 
for toning down the party's overheated 
family-values rhetoric following the Repub- 
lican Convention. After watching conserva- 
tive speakers bash gays and Hillary Clinton 
in Houston, the Bakerites immediately 
sensed that the theme was, as an aide put 
it, “exclusionary, rather than inclusion- 
ary.” Within hours of taking over at the 
White House, Baker team members re- 
quested poll data to back up their hunch. 
When they got them, they moved to more 
closely tie Bush's talk of family values to 
his policies. “There was just a consensus,” 
said an official, “that we were eventually 
going to hurt ourselves if we weren't care- 

| ful about how we handle it.” 
| Baker, who ordered the campaign to 
buy five minutes of television time on four 
networks last week to re- 
cap the main points of the 
Detroit speech, knows that 
the key to tough cam- 
paigning is, as he once put 
it, “repetition, repetition 
and repetition.” Instead of 
12 separate lines of attack 
on Clinton, says Jim Pin- 
kerton, a counselor to the 
campaign, “we've boiled it 
down to ‘You can’t afford 
Bill Clinton, and you can’t 
trust him.’ ” 

It was the attorney in 
Baker that told Teeter two 
weeks ago to take another 
look—*‘the way a trial law- 
yer would”—at Clinton's 
contradictory descriptions of his draft rec- 
ord, Baker felt that the real value of the 
draft issue was not so much Clinton's be- 
havior as a 23-year-old but his waffling 
and incomplete accounts of his actions 
and motives, and the questions they raised 
about his trustworthiness. 

In the past the Bush team had undercut 
its attacks on Clinton’s draft record by 
couching them in ridicule and bombast. Un- 
der Baker's orders, Teeter asked campaign 
counsel Bobby Burchfield to pull together 
the record in a clear, undramatic fashion 
and let the public judge. Burchfield turned 
out a lengthy, side-by-side comparison of 
Clinton’s comments over the past year that 
fueled numerous news reports. “Basically,” 
says Burchfield, “this is a situation where 
the histrionics could very easily get in the 
way of the message we're trying to put out, 
which is look at what the guy has said over 
the years. We're not going to dress it up in 
any sort of politicized way. We're just going 
to put it out there.” 

The draft was not the only cudgel the 
Baker forces were wielding against Clin- 
ton’s integrity. Bush has begun to assert 
with increasing intensity that Clinton's 


has 


nce 
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record on the Gulf War, the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement and even fuel 
economy standards for new automobiles is 
riddled with inconsistencies. 

None of those are new lines of attack. 
But Baker has rearranged them under a 
simple and potentially devastating strate- 
gic framework: Whom do you trust? If 
Bush can reframe the campaign about 
trust rather than change, his aides believe, 
he will win. Conservatives in the Republi- 
can Party criticize the approach as unin- 
spired and unconventional but as a mem- 
ber of the White House inner circle 
retorted, “we don’t have time to reinvent 
the wheel, and we're not trying to.” 

That attitude was certainly evident in 
the Detroit speech. Though Baker's plan 
consists of the same warmed-over ideas 
Bush has been peddling for years, they are 
repackaged in a fashion that turns every 
Bush position into a less-or-more proposi- 
tion: Do Americans want less government 
or more, less bureaucracy or more, less 


taxation or more? Of course, the numbers | 





don’t add up, and the choices are in most 
cases false. But to a struggling Bush cam- 
paign, what matters is whether voters buy 
it. As an Administration official put it 
bleakly, but candidly, “It doesn’t make 
much difference what’s in the economic 
plan because he's not going to follow 
through on it anyway.” 

Baker is also relying on old-fashioned 
presidential pork to buy votes. But several 
campaign officials note that it is incongru- 
ous for the President to rail against a gov- 
ernment that “is too big and spends too 
much” while he is running around the 
country doling out billions. Bush an- 
nounced $8.6 billion in hurricane aid to 
Florida and Louisiana and export subsi- 
dies to farmers two weeks ago. When he 
cannot tap the U.S. Treasury, he is pre- 
pared to tap the reserves of foreign gov- 
ernments. Last week Bush made a special 
trip to St. Louis, home of McDonnell Doug- 
las, where he backed a $9 billion sale of 72 
F-15 fighters to Saudi Arabia. 

Will Baker’s magic work? Many cam- 





paign insiders believe his biggest c 
lenge remains giving lasting substanc 
a presidency that never stood for muc 
the first place. “Yes, things are organi 
much better, and the work seems n 
channeled,” says a White House offi 
“But it’s hard to point to tangible prog 
on what we need, which is somethin 
run on, a banner to charge forward un 
or a reason to vote for George Bush.” 
There is growing talk in Republi 
circles that Bush should announce 
Baker will stay on as chief of staff f 
year after re-election. On that propc 
both Bush and Baker are mum. Bush 
sented having to ask Baker to bail him 
one more time, and Baker was not kee 
return toa job he had for four years ur 
Ronald Reagan. “In the next two mont 
said a longtime Baker watcher at the c 
paign, “we're going to find out whe 
this is just another case for Jim Bake 


win a verdict on or whether it’ 
mission.” —With reporting by 
Goodgame/Washington 


What Did Bush Know? 


HENEVER GEORGE 

W Bush is asked about 
his role in the Iran- 

contra affair, his standard re- 
ply is that he has said all 
there is to say. In fact, Bush 
has said little on the subject— 
and much of what he has said 
is not true. A newly released 
memo by former Secretary of 
State George Shultz directly 
disputes a key Bush claim: 
that he had no idea Shultz 
and former Secretary of De- 





Reagan and Bush sift national security options in 1985 


of my views.” Bush, Reagan, 
William Casey and Poin- 
dexter “all had one opinion, 
s and I had a different one,” 
: Shultz said. 

Bush has said he thought 
arms were being sold to 
Iranian ‘‘moderates.”’ But 
= Amiram Nir, Israel's point 
man for the arms sales, told 
him in July 1986 that the 
U.S. and Israel were dealing 
with “the most radical ele- 
ments” in Iran. Bush told the 





fense Caspar Weinberger had bitterly opposed arms deals 
with Iran. “It’s on the record,” says the 1987 memo, which 
recaps an angry telephone call Weinberger made to Shultz 
after Bush told the Washington Post he had been in the dark 
about this. “Why did he say that?” the Shultz memo asked. 
Last week Bill Clinton challenged reporters to examine 
Bush's truthfulness about Iran-contra as carefully as they 
had probed Clinton’s statements about the draft. 

Bush's fullest public account of his role appears in his 1987 
autobiography, Looking Forward, in which he claims to have 
been “excluded from key meetings” on the Iran operation. He 
later tolda TV interviewer that he would have opposed the deal 
if he had known “what was going on.” But the fact is that Bush 
attended key meetings at which the Iran arms deal was dis- 
cussed and authorized. He was briefed by National Security 
Adviser John Poindexter on the finding that authorized covert 
aid to Iran. There was even discussion in the White House 
about sending Bush to meet the Iranians personally. 

Bush also claims in Looking Forward that he didn't know 
that Shultz and Weinberger “had serious doubts” about the 
Iran deal; otherwise, he says, he might have opposed it. But 
here is what Shultz told the Tower commission about the 
crucial January 1986 meeting at which he and Weinberger 
made their last stand against the operation: “I expressed 
myself as forcefully as I could .. . Everybody was well aware 


Tower commission that he had discussed counterterrorism 
in general terms with Nir but that there had been no talk 
about arms sales to Iran. The commission later published a 
memo on the Bush-Nir conversation, written by a Bush aide 
who was present, showing that the Israeli had indeed given 
Bush a detailed briefing on the Tehran arms deal. 

Though there is no evidence that Bush knew that pro- 
ceeds from the arms sales were being funneled to the con- 
tras, his claim that he didn’t know other U.S. funds and per- 
sonnel were being illegally used to support the contras is not 
plausible. A key operative in this supply network, Felix Ro- 
driguez, was sent to Central America with the backing of 
Bush’s office. Documents released in the trial of Lieut. Colo- 
nel Oliver North, moreover, show that the U.S. government 
offered Honduras increased economic, military and covert 
support in exchange for Honduran military aid to the con- 
tras. This quid-pro-quo arrangement, whose existence 
Bush explicitly denied in 1989, violated the congressional 
ban on indirect U.S. military assistance to the rebels. Docu- 
ments obtained by Time show that Reagan approved the deal 
and that a copy of the memo authorizing it went to Bush. 
Bush “concurred” in the stepped-up cia funding that was 
part of the deal. And he personally gave the President of 
Honduras the good news about U.S. aid. —Reported by Jay 
Peterzell/Washington 
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Remember Ross? 


The avowed noncandidate tantalizes supporters and 
worries rivals with hints of an October surprise 


By LAURENCE !. BARRETT WASHINGTON 





OOKING JUST LIKE A CANDIDATE IN 
search of TV coverage, Ross Perot 
turned up in Homestead, Florida, 
last week to commiserate with 
hurricane victims. In Phoenix, Arizona, 
meanwhile, Perot supporters held a mid- 
night rally to start the petition drive that 
will place his name on the state ballot in 
November. Elsewhere, diehard Perotis- 
tas, with financial support from their bil- 
lionaire hero, are completing work that is 
almost certain to give voters in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia the 





| other. 


chance to vote for a man who ostensibly | 


abandoned his campaign for President in 
July. At Perot's Dallas office, his aide 
Sharon Holman says, “Everyone’s on 
hold, waiting.” 

Waiting for what? Perot's political 
headquarters in North Dallas has been 
stripped down. Rows of cubicles stand 
empty, and the phone bank that once ac- 
commodated 100 lines now has only 12. 
More than 400 calls a day still come in, 
many from people who want Perot to com- 
pete. While most supporters took Perot at 
his word in July, thousands of others, 
disillusioned with conventional politics, 
stayed in a movement that seemed to 
promise fresh approaches. 

Perot had no firm strategy when he 
abruptly fled the race two months ago. 
Then, faced with headlines that branded 
him a quitter, and with the anger of dis- 
appointed loyalists, he quickly impro- 
vised a strange quasi-candidacy. At a 
cost of $480,000 a month, he is maintain- 
ing 64 field offices in addition to the Dal- 
las headquarters. They operate as part of 
a new advocacy organization, United We 
Stand, which is also the title of a book 
he brought out in August. The slim vol- 
ume contains the austere economic plan, 
including tax increases and spending 
cuts, that Perot never announced while 
he was campaigning. It currently tops 
the New York 7imes paperback best-sell- 
er list. 

For states such as California, which re- 
quire an official declaration of candidacy 
to get on the ballot, Perot has sent the nec- 
essary documents. Yet the day before his 
letter arrived in Sacramento, Perot told a 
TV interviewer that the chances he would 
actually run were “very remote, not even 
worth talking about.” His most zealous 








supporters, however, refuse to take what 
Perot now says at face value. Says Orson 
Swindle, the former Marine combat pilot 
who heads United We Stand: “The Arizo- 
na thing is very important. It closes the 
loop on what Ross said in February—that if 
the American people put him on the ballot 
in all 50 states, he would put on a world- 
class campaign.” In New Mexico, state 


chairman John Bishop even contends that | 
| Perot has been playing out a “brilliant 


strategy,”’ remaining 
poised while George Bush 
and Bill Clinton slash each 


With seven weeks left 
in the campaign, Perot 
has no hope of mountinga 
serious, full-fledged ef- 
fort. Still, he obviously 
seeks influence. To get it, 
he must do more than 
publish policy recommen- 
dations and carp in op- 
ed articles. Thus Republi- 
can and Democratic strat- 
egists are worried about 
an October surprise. 
“Perot enjoys the cat-and- 
mouse game,” says Jim 
Oberwetter, Bush’s Texas 
chairman. “I've heard ru- 
mors all week—he'll do 
something.” 

On Friday Perot 
stoked the speculation 
during a c-span interview. 
He and his followers, he 
said, would monitor the es 
candidates to assess how 
well they toe the policy 


mist 





lines he has drawn. If Perot shakes hands with soldiers during a visit to 
both hurricane-damaged Homestead, Florida, last week 


Bush and Clinton 
satisfy him—an unlikely 
prospect—Perot would stand down. If 
only one does, he might endorse that can- 
didate. If they both fail his test, he im- 
plied, he might heed the calls from re- 
maining fans to compete. 

One scenario envisages a condensed 
guerrilla campaign, waged by TV com- 
mercials and appearances on the talk- 
show circuit that he exploited effectively 
earlier this year. Even doing nothing, 
Perot will probably draw 3% to 4% of the 
popular vote from the none-of-the-above 
bloc. A few weeks of campaigning could 
easily double that, possibly affecting the 
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outcome in key states. That prospect 
complicates planning by the Bush and 
Clinton camps, both of which are trying 
to analyze Perot’s support. In California, 
Clinton's seemingly comfortable lead 
could be threatened. Bush could be the 
victim in Texas, which is critical to the 
President's re-election. That’s why the 
G.0.P. now plans an expensive direct- 
mail appeal to more than 200,000 Perot 
supporters in Texas. The Republicans 
hope to persuade them that Bush is clos- 
er to their ideal than Clinton is. 

In fact, Perot’s ideas on taxes and 
some related issues have more in com- 
mon with the Democrat’s plan than with 
the President’s. Further, Perot's person- 
al dislike of Bush was one of the motives 
for his initial plunge into politics. When 
Perot announced that he was out of the 
race, Clinton benefited initially. But re- 
cent polls indicate that many of the vot- 
ers now uncommitted are Republicans 





who favored Perot last spring. If they 
drift toward Bush, as some analysts be- 
lieve probable, Perot could attempt to 
court them with a targeted effort in the 
Southwest and Rocky Mountain states. 

Whatever his strategy during the end 
game, Perot seems to be enjoying his mis- 
chievous role. He has spent about $13 
million of his own money on his political 
movement this year. For that kind of 
cash, he apparently feels entitled to at 
least some influence. —With reporting by Ed- 
win M. Reingold/Los Angeles and Richard 
Woodbury/Dallas 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


The Lies of 
George and Bill 


BILL CLINTON DID EVERYTHING HE COULD TO DODGE 
the draft, and George Bush was up to his neck in the 
Iran-contra affair. Assume these conclusions (as most 
people do) because available evidence and common 
sense effectively refute the candidates’ denials. Now 
what? Leave aside the actions themselves; they are less 
troublesome than the dissembling designed to conceal 
them. Is one lie somehow worse than the other? Does 
one reflect more negatively than the other on a politi- 
cian’s fitness to serve as President? 

Within the memory of many who will choose be- 
tween Bush and Clinton, official 
lying once stunned the nation. In 
1960, after Dwight Eisenhower 
wrongly swore that a U.S. recon- 
naissance plane had strayed inad- 
vertently over the Soviet Union, 
the country was shocked. Many 
had naively assumed that an un- 
written code forbade their lead- 
ers to lie to them. Within 15 years 
Vietnam and Watergate had in- 
ured the nation to official lying. In 
1976, 69% of respondents agreed 
in a national poll that “over the 
past 10 years, this country’s lead- 
ers have consistently lied to the 
people.” Today there is an almost 
bored tolerance of political lying, 
a disgust reflected in an increas- 
ing decline in voter participation, 
a corroded environment in which 
those who elect and those who 
are elected both lose. Whoever 
eventually wins, says the philoso- 
pher Sissela Bok, invariably dis- 


covers that his “warnings and Self-defeating obfuscations on the draft 


calls to common sacrifice meet 
with disbelief and apathy, even when cooperation is 
most urgently needed.” 

In this campaign Clinton’s obfuscations demand 
greater attention. Bush's lies, which stretch beyond 
Iran-contra and embrace the continuing distortion of 
his opponent's record and proposals, play a smaller 
role in determining our judgment of him; the President 
has a first-term record voters can consider. Clinton is 
another matter simply because he has yet to serve. We 
just don’t know if the character flaw his dissembling 
reveals is a significant indicator of how he would gov- 
ern or a jumble of white lies the country can safely ig- 
nore. So the search for clues continues. 

During the primaries, Clinton seemed headed for the 
trash heap. Gennifer Flowers had become a household 
name, the first round of draft stories dominated the 
news, and the candidate insisted improbably that he 
hadn't inhaled. But some of Clinton’s closest associates 
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were most disturbed by the fact that during those dark 
days the candidate played golf at the Little Rock Country 
Club, which has yet to admit its first black member. “We 
discussed it all,” says a Yale classmate of Clinton’s who 
has supported him ever since. “Bill had privileges at the 
club because he was Governor—he wasn’t a member— 
but he agreed that his continuing to play there would 
look bad. When he did it anyway, it struck some ofusasa 
sort of Gary Hart-like death wish. When Bill didn’t fold, 
like Gary, we put it out of our minds. But this new flurry 


| of draft stuff has caused us to wonder again. We thought 


he had learned that Henry Kissinger was right when he 
said that political survival demands that ‘whatever will 
come out eventually come out immediately.’ We thought 
he had learned not to push his luck, and when he said 
there was finally nothing more to say [in Clinton’s now 
infamous “last word” statement on the draft to the 
American Legion on Aug. 25], we believed him. We're his 
friends, and we know him better 
than most, but we're as mystified 
as everyone else.” 

The Bush campaign is obvious- 
ly delighted. “It’s Clinton's to 
lose,” concedes a top G.0.P. official. 
“But he may be on the verge of do- 
ing just that, and on the very issue 
we've been pushing—trust. Clin- 
* ton could have come clean months 
4 ago, or even last week. Every day 
that he doesn’t, we'll do what Bob 
Kerrey predicted we'd do: we'll 
take Clinton’s draft record and 
open it and him like a soft-shelled 
peanut. It’s that simple.” 

So far, Clinton has reverted 
to type. He massages and fillets 
the facts, leaving behind pro- 
nouncements that are technical- 
ly accurate but devoid of the in- 
ner truth. His explanations 
about avoiding Vietnam do not 
hang together. From the begin- 
ning it has been obvious that if 
Clinton truly thought it unethi- 
cal for him to remain home after 
four of his friends died in Vietnam, he could have ex- 
posed himself to the same risk at any moment simply 
by enlisting in the military. Even now, a last “last 
word” and a forthright mea culpa would help immea- 
surably. In seeking to understand his candidate's 
self-defeating silence, a senior Clinton aide turned 
again to Hart and recalled the miniautobiography 
Hart had written shortly before the 1988 campaign. In 
the last paragraph of that otherwise forgettable book, 
Hart said, “The immortal Yeats wrote, ‘Not a man 
alive has so much luck he can play with.’ As usual,” 
continued Hart, “Yeats put it right. A man would be a 
fool to take his luck for granted.” Clinton has already 
admitted an overeagerness to please, an aversion to 
saying anything that could cause people to dislike 
him. If he doesn’t transcend that foible quickly, his 
luck may run out on Nov. 3, and he will be back in Lit- 
tle Rock with no one to blame but himself. et 
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Yep, I'm going back for my sheepskin. . 
This semester I put my tuition on my new credit card. Which one? 
It’s a Private Issue. And by the way, so are my mid-term grades. 
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Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’s. Yours should havea _ to your card, your 1.5% Cashback Bonus* award* can really start 
credit line up to $25,000. That means when you charge the big things to add up. And don't forget about the interest-free cash** advance. 
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ad On & true story. 


“Our Cutlass Ciera fit us perfectly 
But when we went fo plan the perfect 
vacation, we ran into a sizable problem. 


Grandchildren: 


With Oldsmobile, you’re covered. If your needs suddenly outgrow your new 
Oldsmobile, we've got a simple solution—thanks to Guaranteed Satisfaction, just one 
feature of the Oldsmobile Edge.” the most complete commitment to owner 





satisfaction in the industry. Its standard, at no extra cost, on every new Oldsmobile” 


Guaranteed Satisfaction. Drive your new car for up to 30 days or 15500 miles, whichever comes first. 
If you're not totally satisfied, return it and get full credit toward the purchase of another new Oldsmobile. 


Courtesy Transportation. For same-day warranty service, there's our one-way shuttle up to 10 miles. 
Overnight, we'l provide a loaner or reimburse you up to $30 a day for a taxi or rental car 


Roadside Assistance. It's the Edge on the road. If you lock your keys in your car run out of gas or your 
car becomes disabled, just give us a call, anytime day or night, and we'll send help at no charge. 


Bumper-to-Bumper Plus. Our no-deductible warranty covers every part, excluding tires, up to three 
years or 36,000 miles, whichever comes first. For more information, call 1-800-524-EDGE. 


THE POWER OF INTELLIGENT ENGINEERING. 


“See dealer for terms of this limited warranty and details of the Oidsmobile Edge ©1992 GM Corp. All nghts reser 


c.f 
Buckle Up, America! . 
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A Legacy of Contempt 


As a former CIA officer awaits retrial, his case tells a cautionary tale about the 
agency’s responsibilities to Congress 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST WASHINGTON 





LAIR GEORGE WAS BACK IN WASH- 

ington last week, after a Maine va- 

cation where he satisfied his vora- 

cious reading habit and worked on 
his tennis serve. Next month he will be 
playing for higher stakes as federal prose- 
cutors try to nail him for lying to Congress 
about the Iran-contra affair. Though the 
former c1a chief of clandestine operations 
received a respite three weeks ago when a 
jury could not reach a verdict on nine 
counts of perjury, making false state- 
ments and obstruction of justice, he now 
faces a retrial at the hands of special pros- 
ecutor Craig Gillen. Just as he did last 
time, Gillen can be expected to put the en- 
tire cia on trial by charging that George 
was merely the pawn in an agency that 
had consistently shown contempt for Con- 
gress, for due process and ultimately for 
the American people. 

It will be up to a new jury to decide 
whether George was guilty of criminal per- 
jury. Steven Kirk, the original foreman, 
said his fellow jurors had found George 
evasive, duplicitous and dissembling; they 
could not agree on conviction because they 
chose to wrestle with the narrow issue of 
George's “technical” responsibility to Con- 
gress. But Gillen used expert testimony 
and thousands of newly declassified docu- 
ments to prove his point: that key officials 
of the cia had blindly served the White 
House in circumventing Congress by pro- 
viding aid to the Nicaraguan contras in defi- 
ance of the Boland amendment. Concedes a 
cia veteran: “In the crunch, as an institu- 
tion, it failed the people.” 

The agency has always felt a special al- 
legiance to the President. Although it was 
created by Congress, and is funded annu- 
ally by congressional appropriations, gen- 
erations of cia topsiders have enjoyed a 
privileged entrée at the Oval Office. The 
agency historically stood ready to perform 
special tasks for the White House and de- 
veloped what one insider calls “an abso- 
lute loyalty to the President.” 

But the Lran-contra episode put offi- 
cials in the unenviable position of testify- 
ing against a President who denied any 
knowledge of the illegal operation, al- 
though onetime National Security Council 
staff member Oliver North later wrote that 
“President Reagan knew everything.” On 
the eve of George’s indictment, friends 


ROBERT TRIPPETT—sIPA 


pleaded with him not to take a fall for Ron- 
ald Reagan. But turning on his Command- 
er in Chief was not George’s style. He 
gruffly rejected a plea bargain in return 
for implicating those above him. 

All of George’s training and experience 
made such a deal unthinkable. After three 
decades in the agency’s clandestine ser- 
vice, he was imbued with the shadow- 
world ethos of the cold war. His generation 
of cia officers perceived themselves in an 
intensely personal crusade against the Evil 
Empire. George valiantly fought these 
looking-glass battles in extraordinarily 
dangerous assignments in Beirut and Ath- 
ens, where his predecessor had been assas- 
sinated. It was a covert existence in which 
professional spies like George routinely 
broke other nations’ laws. It 
was part of their job to lie 
about their identities, their 
missions, their actions—but 
not to their own superiors. 
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Few beliefs 
‘as widely 


widely shared by agency types as their low 
regard for Capitol Hill. In the 1970s, fol- 
lowing embarrassing revelations about 
failed assassinations and bungled covert 
operations, Congress set up an oversight 
system and tried to put the agency on a 
shorter leash. Some cia officials, including 
former Director William Colby, applauded 
the move, “I thought things had changed 
for good,” says Colby. 

They had not. George’s mentor, former 
Director William Casey, was legendary for 
his utter contempt of Congress. The same 
attitude was expressed by former senior 
cia officer Ray Cline, who complained af- 
ter George’s indictment last fall that “the 
only thing Clair has ever been accused of 
is lying to Congress.” In the eyes of some 
agency veterans, Alan 
Fiers, chief of cia’s 
Central American Task 
Force, who admitted his 
own guilt in lying to 


And especially not to Con- Congress, was a “turn- 
gress. “That,” says former shared by coat’ for testifying 
cia staffer Vincent Cannis- ¥ against George; current 


traro, “was the no-no.” 
Yet few beliefs were as 


Clair George during his first trial 
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agency types 

as their low 
‘egard for 

Capito Hill 


spy chief Thomas Twet- 
ten was deemed a hero 
for stonewalling. 

At one point during 
the trial, George banged 
his fist on the railing 
and denounced “those 
goddamned hypocrites” 
in Congress. “Congress 
wanted to set somebody up,” he shouted, 
“and I walked right into it.” Nonsense. As 
former Senator Thomas Eagleton testi- 
fied, Congress just wanted the truth. 
“[We] didn’t put a noose around Clair 
George’s neck,” said Eagleton. “Clair 
George put a noose around his neck.” 

Former cia Director William Webster 
believes that most agency staff members 
have learned the lessons of the Iran-con- 
tra debacle, and is against retrying 
George on practical grounds. If punish- 
ment is required, he argues, Clair 
George has already suffered profoundly. 
If it’s a warning to other cta officials that 
is needed, the message is abundantly 
clear. When he became director in 1987, 
Webster says, he introduced what he 
calls four C’s on dealing with Congress: 
be candid, correct, complete and consis- 
tent. His successor, Robert Gates, would 
do well to pin this motto up on the agen- 
cy’s bulletin boards. a 
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A Day 


In the 
Death of 


Somalia 






A child empties his bowl at the feeding center in Baidoa. Hundreds of new famine 


By ANDREW PURVIS BARDERA have been been arriving at the rate of 150 
— to 200 a day from villages as far as 125 


Dawn. As the red sun edges over the hori- miles away, camping overnight in aban- 
zon, a crowd of frail bodies gathers in the doned huts and making their way to the 
chill morning air outside the unicer feed- —_ center in the predawn hours through the 
ing center in Bardera, a small town in wide, dusty streets 





southern Somalia. Each person clutches Most of those waiting are women and 

‘ - tes ehees an aluminum pot or gourd to be filled, they children; their men were killed in the end- 

Waiting for relief: a 10-year-old stands hope, with a meal of brown gruel before _ less fighting that has cursed the region, or 
outside a hospital in Baidoa. the day is over. For four weeks now they — they simply absconded. Edaba Dhaqane, 
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victims arrive every day, each clutching a pot or gourd they hope will be filled with a daily meal of gruel. 


20, arrived during the night with her five- 
year-old daughter after a 12-mile trek from 
her home village upstream along the Juba 
River. The big-boned woman with wide, 
staring eyes has not seen her husband in 
two months—“He has another wife,” she 
explains—and two younger children ha 

died of hunger. Her daughter, naked except 
for a string of turquoise beads, coughs at 
her side. Dhaqane snatches the girl to her 


bony chest. “I will stay here,” she says, 


“until the food runs out. 


5:45 a.m. The throng, which has been 
growing steadily, surges ahead. The red 
iron gates have eased open a crack, enough 
to let through a single file of supplicants. In- 
side, 12 Somali guards dressed in battle fa- 
tigues and armed with M-16 rifles issue or- 
ders. Wielding 3-ft. wooden switches, they 


herd the people into neat rows at the rear of 

fe earthen courtyard. In 30 minutes 
more than 2,000 people are seated on the 
ground while others stream in: nomad 
women wrapped in black shawl rand- 
mothers in tattered sackcloth, lone children 
naked but for a makeshift shirt. At one point 
the crowd seethes forward. Guards, 
screaming, strike the women on their bare 

*ipline, of a sort, is restored. 





Every child under five wears a plastic 
bracelet: blue for the severely 
malnourished, red for those near death. 

























8:15 a.m. A Somali nurse dressed in 
white coat and rubber sandals picks his 
way through the crowd to weed out the 
youngest, most desperate cases. Gather- 
ing them together in another part of the 
compound, he feeds each one a spoonful of 
antidiarrhea medicine from a rusty ther- 
mos bottle. Every child under five receives 
a plastic bracelet, which entitles the wear- 
er toa protein biscuit in addition to a bow! 
of gruel. The bands are color coded; blue 
for severely malnourished; red for those 
on the verge of death. 


8:45 a.m. The feeding begins. Guards se- 
lect about 20 people from the front rows 
and steer them toward the food vats, six 
huge oil barrels cut in half and fitted with 
wire handles. Working quickly, Somali 
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servers ladle out two large cupfuls of 
steaming Unimix, a brownish mixture of 
maize, beans and vegetable oil, for each 
person. Suddenly, an elderly woman rush- 
es forward, inadvertently knocking the 
steaming ration from a small girl's wiz- 
ened hands. The child howls in pain and 
anger: the gruel is scalding hot (several 
other children display peeling scars from 
previous burns), but far worse, the day's 
only meal is gone. After filling their pots, 
the refugees file through the gate—they 
are not permitted to eat in the compound- 
and settle down in side streets or dusty 
clearings. There they wait impatiently for 
the food to cool, then wolf it down 


9:35 a.m. A boy of five with a red bracelet 
has passed out in the crowd. Two workers 


Hungry children crowd the doorway of a 
relief center to wait for an expected 
distribution of food. 
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rush over, hoist him by his spindly limbs 
and lay him down beneath a shade tree on 
the far side of the courtyard. The boy is 
suffering from severe dehydration, and 
the nurse hastily inserts an intravenous 
tube, hooking the bottle to a branch. It is 
too late. As the boy's eyes roll back be- 
neath fluttering eyelids, an older woman 
gently presses them shut. The boy came 
from the village of Malwuen, 34 miles 
away, where both parents and eight of his 
brothers and sisters succumbed to starva- 
tion in the past six months. Four days ago, 
he set out for Bardera with his last sibling, 
an elder brother, who now rocks quietly 
weeping by his side. 


11:15 a.m. The equatorial sun is beating 
down hard now, and many of the 1,000 
people still waiting in the exposed court- 
yard have propped aluminum pots on 
their heads in a vain attempt to shield 
themselves from the heat. Others have 
tried to squeeze into the pool of shade of- 
fered by a scraggly tree. A teary-eyed little 
girl, throat dry with thirst, slips by the 
guards and pleads for a jug of water. She is 
angrily rebuffed. Workers have grown ac- 
customed to the desperate, and few have 
pity, any longer, to spare. 


Noon. As the gruel is doled out, cooks 
keep the six vats brewing, boiling dense 
brown river water to purge at least some 
of the bacteria, then stirring in the Unimix 
with wooden poles. One cook estimates 
that it will take 80 vats to feed everyone 
here this day. At least, he says, there is 
enough food. Two weeks before, inade- 
quate supplies stirred the crowd into a 
frenzy. Mothers tore pots from starving 
children to feed their own. “It was terri- 
ble,” recalls Dr. Ayub Sheik Yeron, the 
UNICEF representative who set up this feed- 
ing center last month. “When people have 
not eaten for three or four days, they lose 
control.” 


2:10 p.m. Two skeletal men, discovered 
semiconscious on the outskirts of town, 
are carried into the compound and laid 
side by side underneath a tree. The friends 
had collapsed after walking for three days 
and two nights to reach this place from 
their home village 31 miles away. A nurse 
slips intravenous tubes into barely visible 
veins and covers each man with a gray 
blanket. With stomachs too cramped to 
tolerate food, the men ignore the cans of 
gruel placed at their side. The nurse pre- 
dicts that neither will survive to evening 


3:15 p.m. He is correct; they die quickly 
Aman witha gimpy leg, evidently the cen- 
ter’s undertaker, expertly wraps these two 
bodies and four others—the day’s dead—in 
rags and burlap sacks discarded from ra- 
tions that came too late. He puts the bun- 
dles into a blue wheelbarrow, wheels them A child is washed in preparation for burial on the outskirts of Baidoa. Many die before 
out of the compound and down to the _ they canbe fed, exhausted after walking from villages as far as 125 miles away. 
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from food that came too late, and buried 
in an open grave along the Juba River. 


banks of the Juba, where they are lowered 
together into an open grave. 


4:15 p.m. Shadows begin to lengthen 
across the courtyard as one last child, a 
small cross-eyed boy with no parents to 
wash the red dust out of his matted hair, 
has his gourd filled and wanders distract- 
edly out the gate. Moments later the iron 
doors swing shut. 


8:00 p.m. In the still darkness outside the 
compound, a handful of women and chil- 
dren shelter for the night beneath a stunt- 
ed shade tree. They will be the first in line 
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tomorrow. Others have made their way 
back to roofless, unkempt huts, aban- 
doned during the fighting here, to wait out 
the long hours until another feeding day 
begins. Says unicer’s Dr. Yeron: “I have 
been in the refugee camps during the Ethi- 
opian famine, and | have never seen such a 
catastrophe as we have in Somalia.” Still, 
he says, since dry rations became avail- 
able here two weeks ago, the situation has 
improved. “Last month we had 40 people 
dying each day at this feeding center. To- 
day there were just six.” The doctor 
shakes his head. Comfort comes in 
strange forms in this ravaged land. a 


Another young man does not survive. The 
undertaker makes three pickups a day. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. 
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all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn’t be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 
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Habitrol™ 
(nicotine transdermal system) 
Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitrol treatment is indecaled as an aid to smoking cessation for the relie! of nico 
tine withdrawal symptoms Habitrol treatment should be used as a part of a com: 
prehensive behaworal smoking cessation program 

The use of Habito! systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 


Use of Habitrol systems is contramdcated in patents wth hypersensitivity oF aller 
Gy lo nicotine oF to any of the Components of Ihe Merapeutic system 


Nicotine from any source can be tomc and adifictive Smolong causes lung cance: 
heat disease, emphyse7a. and ray adversely affect Ihe fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker with or withoul concoratant disease or pregnancy, fhe risk of mcotine 
replacement in a ssnokng cessation program should be weighed agerst the tavard of 
continued smoking whale using Hatsirol systems. and the bhelhood of achuewing Ces 
sion of smoking without nioobne replacement 

Warning 


Pregnancy 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus, contasns 
nicotine hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monorde Nicotine has been shown in 
anumal studies to cause fetal harm. It is therefore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
ment can cause fetal harm when adminestered to 2 pregnant woman The etlect 
Of nocotine delivery by Habilto! systems Nas not been examined in pregnancy 
{see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects). Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
bons Detore using pharmacological approaches It Habitrol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. of it the patient becomes pregnant white using Habitrot 
treatment. the patient should be apprised ot the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adull smokers can produce symploens, 
of possoning and could prove fatal it Hatstrol systems are appled or ingested by 
children or pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of Meir ine- 
fal drug content Therelore pahents should be cauhoned to ime both used and 
unused Habitrol systems oul of the reach of chiltiven and pets. 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The pahent should be urged t stop smoking completely when wwtating Habitrol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Patients should be intormed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Habetrol systems. they may expenence adverse 
effects due to prak nicotine levels hegher than those expenenced trom smoking 
alone. It there is a Clinically significant increase in Cardiovascular or other elfects 
aiributable to nicotine, the Habstro! dose should be reduced or Habitvol treatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS) Physicians should anticpate that concomstant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drag Interactions) 

The use of Habitrol systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should be descouraged because the chron: consumphon of necotine by any route 
can be harm! and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: |) 2‘ week ope label Cerna! wnitation and sensiization 
study ol Haditrol systems, 22 of 220 pabents exhibited delinite erythesna at 24 
hours aflet application Upon rechallenge. 3 pahents extwbeled miid-to-moderake 
contact allergy Patents with contact sensibzabion should be cautioned that a ser: 
us reaction Could occur from exposure to other nicoline-contaning products oF 
smoking In the efficacy tnals. erythema following system removal was typically 
seen in about 17% of patients. some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to skin reac 
‘ons occurred in 6% of pabents 

Patients should be instructed to promptly descontinue the Habitrol treatment 
and contact their physicians if they expenence severe oF persistent local skin reac- 
Sons at the site of application (¢ g . severe erythema. prutttus of edema) or a gen 
eralized shin reaction (e.g. ulticaria. hrves. or generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: 1301101 sysiems a¢ usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
skin. buf may be irritating for palents with some shin desorders (alopec oF ecremna - 
Yous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |! (sks 0! (Colne 
tepkaement in pahents with certann cardiovascular and peripheral vascular Ors - 
eases should be weighed against Ihe Denefts of mcluding nicotine replacement in 
@ smoking cessation program for them Specifically. patients with coronary heart 
disease (hestory of myocardial infarction and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac 
aethyinaas. oF vasospestic diseases (Buerger's disease. Prinzmetal’s variant ang\- 
na) should be carefully screened and evaluated before nicobne repkacenent is pre 
sribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Hattro! treatment was 
teported cocasonally It serious cardiovascular symptoms ooout with Habitat 
reatment_ it should De discontinued 

Habutro! treatment should generally not be used in patents during the immedi 
ate past-myoca’dial mtarction period. pabents wih serious aryttimias. and 
patients with severe oF worsening angina pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: |" phurrrarckinetics of mootine haw Nol 
been studied in the elderly ar in pahents with renal or hepatic imparment 
However given that nicotine extensively metabolized and that its total system 
learance 1s dependent on liver blood flow some enfivence of Nepalic impairment 
on drug lanetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected 10 affect the clearance of nicotine at Ms metabolites 
trom the circulabon (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: \\2t)''0\ "eaten! Sule be used wih Caution 
patients with hyperthyroidism. pheochromocytoma oF insulin-Gependent dia 
betes since nicotine causes the release of catecholamwmes by the adrenal medul- 
a 
Peptic Vicer Disease: Nicole Ceiays Heating 9 pep: vices Dsease Merelowe 
Habivol treatment should be used with caution in pabents with active peptic uloers 
and only when the benelits of including nicotine reptacement in & senoking CeSsa~ 
bon progeam outweigh the risks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nicole constitutes 4 15k factor lot deve opment 
Of malignant hypertension wn pabents with accelerated hypertension. Mneretoré 
Habitrol treatment should be used with caution in these patients and only when the 
benefits of including nicotine replacement in 2 smoking cessation program Out 
weigh the risks 

Information tor Patients 

A pabent instruction sheet is included in the package of Habitro! systems ois 
pensed to the patient. M contains important information and instructions on how to 
uS# and despase of Habitrol systems properly. Patents should be encouraged to 
a5k queshons of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients must be advised to keep bon used and unused systems out of the reach of 


children and pets 
Drug Interactions 
cessation. wiht or without nicotine replacement. may alter the pharma 

colnetics of certain concometant medicabons 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen. caftene Deinduction of hepatic 

imipramine. oxazepam enzymes on smoking 

pentazocine. propranolol cessanion 

theophylline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in crculating 

(eg. prazosin, labetaiol) cakecholamines with 
smoking cessation 

May Require an Increase In 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 

(eg, coproterenol catecholamines wih 


phenylephrine) smoking cessation 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 
Nicoline itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory anumals. However 
nicotine and is metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch - 
es of hamsters and forestomnach of F344 rats. respectively. when given in combena 
tion with tumor-initators One study. which could not be replicated suggested that 
colinune. the primary metaboble ol nicole may Cause lymphoretcutar sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were nit mutagenic in he Ames Splmonelia 
lest Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an & coir test system Necotine 
wars shown to be genolonc in a test system using Chinese hamster ovary celts In 
fats and rabtets, implantation can be delayed of wnhibved by reduction in DNA syn 
Mhesis thal appears to be caused by nicotine Studies have shown a decrease in lifter 
size in rats treated wih nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (v= WANING) 
The harmtul effects of cagaretie smoking ni maternal ane! tetal health are clearly 
established These include low birth weight, at increased resk of spontaneous 
abortion. and increased perinatal mortality. The specie effects of Habitrol treat 
ment on fetal development ae unknown Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged lo afemes cessation using educational and behavioral mlervenbons 
before using pharmacologecal approaches, 

Spontaneous abortion dunng nicotine replacement Merapy Nas been reporled 
a5 with) smoking, nicotine as a contribuling factor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used duning pregnancy only if the lielihood of 
smoking Cessation justihes the potential risk of use of ncotine replacement By Ihe 
patient. who may Ccontotue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 

Animal Studies: Nicole wes Siow to produce skeletal aboormalibes in the off 
spring of mace when given Gases toxc to the dams (25 mg/igitay IP or SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicotine tertogenucity has not been stuched in humans except 
aS. a component of cigarette smoke (each cigaretle smoked delivers about 1 mg ot 
nicotine) Ht has not been possible to conclude whether cigarefie smoking 1s lerato 
genic to humans 

Other Effects 

Animal Stedies:  mcoline Dolus (up 10 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys Caused acidosis hypercarbia. and hypotension (fetal and maternal con 
centrations were about 20 times thase achieved alter smoking 1 cogarette nS 
minutes) Fetal Dreathing movements were reduced in the fetal tam after 
intravenous injection at 0 25 mg/kg mcobine to the ewe (equivalent lo smox- 
ing | Cagarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes) Uterine blood flow was 
teduced about 30% after infusion of 0 1 mg/kg/man mecoline tor 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute for 20 minutes) 

Human Experience: (\(prete smoky) Guing pregnancy 6 assoowted wih an 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion low-beth-weght infants and pennatal mor 
tality Nicotine and carbon monomide are Considered the most likely medualors of 
these outcomes The effects of cigarette smoking on letal canhovascular pareneters, 
have been studied near term Cagarettes increased letal aortic blood flow and heart 
fat, and decreased uterine blood flow and fetal breathing movements. Habelrot 
treatment has not been studied on pregnant humans 

Labor and Delivery 

Habetrol systems are not recommended to be left on during labor and detrvery The 
tftects of nicotine on the mother or the letus Guring labor are unknown 

Wursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Hadetrol therapy 1s administered to 
pursing women The safety of Habitral treatment in nursing intants has not 
been examened Nicotine passes Ireely into breast milk the milk-to-plasena 
ratio averages 29 Nicotine is absorbed orally An infant fas the ability to 
cleat nicotine by hepatic first-pass Clearance. however. the efficiency of 
removal is probably lowest at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower wilh Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigaretie smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine Concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement. The risk of exposure at the 
intant to mcotine trom Habitrot systems should De weighed agains! the 
TiSks associated with the intant s exposure Lo mcotine from continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk wilh other components of fodacco smoke) and trom Hatstro! 
Systems alone of in COmpinat/ON with CONtinUEd SmOLINg 

Pediatric Use 

Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in chuidren because ine salety and 
¢Hlectiveness of Habitrol treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical triats of Habstro! mer 
apy Habtrol therapy appeared to De 25 effective wn thes age group as in younger 


smokers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in he 792 pahents who pactecypated in controtied 
Chinacal thats es complicated by the occurrence of Gl and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrand! 2s well as nicotine excess, The actual inodences of both are confound 
€d by Concurrent smoking by mary of the patents In the thats when reporting 
adverse events. he mvestigators dd not attempt to denny the cause of the symp 
ton 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated with topical mcotine «s a short-lived 
erythema. prutitus. of butning af the application site which was seen at least once 


n 35% of patents on Habitrol treatment in the clinical trials Local erythema after 
system removal was noted af leas! once in 17 of patients and local exderra in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours Cutaneous hypersensiowity (contact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of patents on Habitrol treatment (see PRECAU 
TIONS. Allergic Reactors) 

Probably Causally Related 

The tollowing adverse events were reported more lrequenty #1 Habirol treated patents 
than in placebo-treated patients or edublad a dose response in chnveal tnats 
Digestive system - Diarrhea” dyspepsia” 

Mouth/Tooth disorders - Dry mouth 

Musculoskeletal system - Artwalga” myaija™ 

Nervous system - Apnomma’ deans! somnolence? 
Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of pabents 

{Reported in 1% to 3% of pahents 

Unmarhad ff reported in < 1% of patients 

Causal Relationship Unknown 

Adverse events reported in Hathtrol- and placebo-treated patients af about he 
Same bequency in cleeucal triats ave fisted below. The clinical signaficance of the 
assoovation between Hatetro! treatment and these events «5 unknown. Dut hey are 
reported a5 alerting information tor the clinician 

Body as a whole - Allergy! back paint 

Cardiovascular system - Hypertensiont 

Digestive systen - Abdommnal pain? constipation? nausea” vorwing 

Nervous system - Dizriness” connentiabon imparted? headache (1%). insomnia” 
Respwatory sysiem - Cough increased! pharyngits?. sinuses t 
Urogenital system - Dysmencerhea” 

Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% 10 9% of patents 

{Reported in 1% to 3% of patents 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patents 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habitrol systems are Mbety to have a low abuse potential hased on diflerences between 
(Land cagareties in tour charactenstcs commonly considered important  contnioutnig 
to abuse: much slower absception. much smaller fluctuations in blood levels, lower 
blood levels of nicotine, and less tequent use ((€ once dally) 

Dependence on nicotine polacriex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
reporled Such dependence might also occur from traristerence to Habitrol systems 
of totacco-tased nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be descouraged 

To unimize the tisk of dependence. pabents should be encouraged fo withdraw 
Gradually Iroen Habbtrol teatment ater 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommendad dose 
Feduchon is to progressively decrease Ihe Case every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The effects of applying several Habitro! systems ssmuttaneously of of swallow- 
ing Habytro! systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS. Satety Note Concerning 
Cheloren) 

The oral LD,, for nicotine i rodents varies with species buf is in excess of 24 
mg/kg: death is due to respiratory paralysis. The oral munsmurn lethal dose of nico 
tine in dogs «Ss greater than S mg/kg The oral micumum acute lethal dose tor nico 
fine in human adults #5 reported to be 40 to 60 mg {<1 mg/g) 

Two oF three Habitrol 30 cere systems in capsutes ted to dogs weighing B-17 «9 
were emetic. but did not produce any other sagniticant climcal signs. The admins - 
tration of these patches comesponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of mcobne 

Signs and symptoms of an averdose of Habstrol systems would be expected 
Jo be the same as those of acute nicotine porsoning including: pallor cold 
Sweat, Nausea, Salivation, vomiting, abdominal pai, diarthea headache. dizzr 
ness. disturbed hearing and vision, tremor mental contusion, and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension. and respiratory tailure may ensue with large over: 
doses Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death totlows as a resull 
of peripheral of central respratory paralysis of less Irequently. cardiac tadure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habitrot sysiem should be removed immediately if the patient shows sges of 
overdosage and the patent should seek immediate medecal care. The shan surtace 
may be flushed with water and dred No soap should be used since may 
inctease nicotine absorption Nicotine will connue to be delivered into the blood - 
treamn for Several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
after removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine wn the shin, 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitro! systems should be relerred to a health care tacslity tor 
management. Que to the passibdity of meotine-induced sezures. activated char 
Coal Should be admunstered In unconscious pallens win a secure airway. inshil 
actwated charcoal wa nasogasine tube A saline catharbe of sorbito! added fo the 
first dose of achvated charcoal may speed gastroinlestinal passage ol the system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal should be adrwresiered as long as Pre sys - 
Jen remanns in the gasirointestinal tract since if well continue to release rucotine for 


Management of Nicotine Potsoning 

Other supportive measures include diarepam ce Hartiturates tor seizes. alropenee for 
eacessive bronchial secretions or diarrhea respiratory Support lor resperatory failure 
and vigorous fluid support tor hypotension and cardiovascular Collage 
Satety and Handling 

Habitrol systems can be a dermal irntant and can cause contac! senstivation 
Although exposure of health care workers to nicotine trom Hater! systems should 
be minamal, care should be taken to avoid unnecessary Contact with achve sys 
tems If you do handle achve systems. wash wilfi wale’ ahone since soap may 
increase micotine absorption Do not touch yout eyes 

Disposal 


When the used system os removed Irom Ihe shin. if should be tokded ower and placed 
in the protective pouch which contaned the new system The used system should be 
immediately disposed of in such a wary to prevent &s access Dy children or pets See 
pahent informaton tor tuther drrechors for Nanding and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) Decause Habitrot systems are sensitive to heat A 
stight discoloration of the system iS nok signeticant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch. Hatntro! 
systems should be apped promptly sence nicotine is volatile and the system may 
lose strengtt 
CAUTION: Federal law protetets dispensing without prescription 
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Pride of 


Ownership 


In a bid to regain the Kurile 


islands, Japan dangles an 


economic lure, but Moscow is 
stymied by nationalists who cling 
to every last Soviet outpost 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND KURKILSK 


HE MAIN TOWN ON THE KURILE IS- 

land of Iturup might be any down- 

and-out frontier settlement in the 

former Soviet Union. Kurilsk’s rut- 
ted streets run through neighborhoods of 
ramshackle houses with outdoor plumb- 
ing; the few shops offer only a sparse selec- 
tion of goods at intimidating prices. The 
biggest employer, a crumbling fish-pro- 
cessing plant, is several weeks behind in 
paying wages. Vasily Sadovsky, Kurilsk’s 
vice mayor, confirms the obvious: “Things 
have been getting worse here for 10 years. 
Nothing works, not even the streetlights. 
No one has the initiative to find new bulbs 
for them.” 

Now many of the Russians living on the 
Kurile Islands are hoping for a future bet- 
ter than they ever dreamed. Their homes 
are on what Japan still calls its Northern 
Territories, a volcanic archipelago stretch- 
ing 186 miles from Japan’s northern bor- 
der waters that was seized by the Soviets in 


the waning days of World War 
Il. Tokyo wants those territo- 
ries back, and part of Prime 
Minister Kiichi Miyazawa’s 
strategy is to woo the 25,000 
Russian residents with hints of 
the good life that would blos- 
som under Japan’s rule. 

Slowly the campaign is 
working: many islanders still 
balk at the notion ofa return to 
Japanese sovereignty, but most 
agree that the holdouts are los- 
ing ground. Says a fisherman 
in Kurilsk: “We live in barbaric 
conditions, and our govern- 
ment will not help. Who would 
not agree to Japan’s offer for a 
good sum of money?” 

The answer to that ques- 
tion lies in Moscow, where the 

Kurile issue has stirred political passions. 
One camp, led by the Russian Foreign Min- 
istry, is willing to do business on 'Tokyo’s 
terms: the islands returned in exchange for 
a formal peace treaty, never signed after 
World War Il, and financial support for the 
comatose Russian economy. Opposed is an 
unruly chorus of nationalist politicians 
who threaten to overthrow President Boris 
Yeltsin if he surrenders any more of the 
“motherland.” They are allied with conser- 
vative military men, still smarting from the 
“loss” of Eastern Europe, who fear that re- 
turn of the islands will threaten the defense 
of the Russian Far East 
Yeltsin feels caught in the middle. In 
recent months he has tried to encourage 
Tokyo by promising to withdraw most of 
the islands’ 7,000-strong Russian garri- 
son. His government has also floated a 
compromise in which Japan would get 
some of the islands, while Russia would 
keep the larger two of Kunashir and 
Iturup, where most Russians live. Tokyo 
| has rejected the idea, and Yeltsin, fearful 
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DOWN AND OUT: Living under 
harsh conditions in remote 
Kurilsk 


of risking the wrath of his 
Moscow rivals, has been un- 
able to sweeten the deal fur- 
ther. Last week he canceled a 
trip to Tokyo rather than con- 
front the issue. 

With the collapse of Soviet 
communism, the possibilities 
for diplomatic rapprochement 
might seem to be good, but 
that is misleading. Even 
though Moscow and Tokyo 
talk of settling the dispute in 
terms of “legitimacy and jus- 
* tice,” control of the Kuriles 
turns more on issues of real- 
» politik. Says Mikhail Vysokov, 

director of the Sakhalin Cen- 
? ter of Modern History: “Those 

with power have rights. When 
Russia had more power, it had more rights. 
Now Japan has more power.” 

The Russians, however, have more 
people on the islands. Many of the civilians 
living there were attracted by the high sal- 
aries that the Soviet Union used to provide 
anyone willing to work in such remote 
places. ‘Today those who came only for the 
money are bitterly disappointed, faced 
with sharp price increases and the cutoff 
of special supplementary pay. That has led 
many to welcome the notion of a return to 
Japanese control—and spawned fanciful 
dreams of compensation that some guess 
could reach $100,000 for any leave takers. 
Says a young mother who came with her 
husband on a work contract six years ago: 
“All my friends and I think that we should 
give up. The government cannot afford to 
provide its people a good life here.” 


ATIONALISTIC FEELINGS ARE 

strongest among longtime resi- 

dents like Sergei Kvasov, a fisher- 

man whose father fought with the 
Red Army on the islands in 1945. Says he: 
“Among those who were born here, there 
are no thoughts of giving up. We will fight 
before quitting these islands.” Russian 
military men insist that the Kuriles are a 
protective shield for Russian ports on the 
Sea of Okhotsk and for the nuclear-armed 
Soviet ballistic-missile submarines that 
loiter in the sheltered waters. 

Governor Valentin Fedorov, a staunch 
opponent of territorial transfer, argues that 
giving up the southern Kuriles makes no 
economic sense. It would, he says, deprive 
Russia of some of the best fisheries in the 
~acific while opening the door for a deluge 
of Japanese investment that would “once 
again put us under the Japanese, only this 
time by peaceful means.” For the moment, 
at least, the nays have it—but the maneu- 
vering is far from over —With reporting 
by Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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SITCOM POL 


As Murphy Brown 
prepares to zap Dan 
Quayle, TV draws fire 
for its “liberal bias.” Do 
the charges have merit? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


AKING WISECRACKS 
about Vice Presidents is 
a venerable tradition on 
TV. But the gang- 
stomping of Dan Quayle 
at the Emmy Awards 
ceremony two weeks 
ago resembled a Rodney King beating by 
the Hollywood élite. Quayle, TV's favored 
whipping boy ever since he made Murphy 
Brown a campaign issue last May, was the 
butt of what seemed like every third joke 
onstage. Comedian Richard Lewis said he 
would “run away” if Quayle ever became 
President; Robin Williams, in a clip from 
the 7onight show, described Quayle as be- 
ing “one taco short of a combination 
plate.” Candice Bergen, accepting her 
Emmy for Murphy Brown, sarcastically 
thanked the Vice President. And Diane 
English, Murphy's creator, capped the eve- 
ning with a defense of single mothers that 
crossed the line into partisan meanness. 
“As Murphy herself said, ‘I couldn't possi- 
bly do a worse job raising my kid alone 
than the Reagans did with theirs.’ ” 
The audience laughed and applauded 








many of these lines. But the morning-after 
reaction was more troubled. At a cam- 
paign rally the next day, Quayle used the 
Emmy barrage to pound home his point 
that “Hollywood doesn’t like our values.” 
Many in the TV industry agreed that the 
whole display was, at the very least, poor 
public relations. “The Emmys fed into the 
myth that Hollywood is self-absorbed and 
self-indulgent,” said producer Dick Wolf. 
“They gave Bush and Quayle another 
3 million votes.” Even Bergen found the 





“I’m glamourizing 


34-hour political diatribe in her honor a 
bit overboard. “It was a free-for-all, a dis- 
service to TV,” she said. “The Emmys 
didn’t help Hollywood's profile.” 

Suddenly, that profile is a hot political is- 
sue. Quayle’s attack on Murphy Brown 
(glamourizing her decision to have a baby 
alone, he charged, was symptomatic of Hol- 
lywood’s scorn for traditional family values) 
has been the most widely quoted speech of 
the presidential campaign. Not far behind it 
is President Bush’s swipe at another popu- 
lar TV show: “We need a nation closer to 7he 
Waltons than The Simpsons.” 

These attacks have dovetailed with 
mounting criticism from less partisan ob- 
servers. In a new book, Hollywood vs. 
America, critic Michael Medved argues 
that current movies and TV shows sys- 
tematically disparage such values as patri- 
otism, religious faith and marital fidelity. 


“With 12 years of Repub- 


licans, perhaps Hollywood's 


liberal bent is a kind of 


natural balance.” 


DIANE ENGLISH, Murphy's 
creator, capped an evening 

of Quayle bashing at this 
year's Emmy Awards 
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“Tens of millions of Americans now see 
the entertainment industry as an all-pow- 
erful enemy, an alien force that assaults 
our most cherished values and corrupts 
our children,” he writes. “The dream fac- 
tory has become the poison factory.” 

It’s a strange sight. Conservative crit- 
ics charge that the nation’s most popular 
entertainment medium is out of step with 
the American people. Republican politi- 
cians think they can rack up political 
points by attacking shows that are 


single motherhood? W 


| agonized over thé 





watched and loved by millions. A Holly- 
wood community that produced the most 
conservative President of the century has, 
it is alleged, come under almost total dom- 
ination by a clique of liberals. Is it all just 
political posturing? Or has television real- 
ly crossed the line from entertainment 
into advocacy? Are the people who create 
TV shows too insulated from mainstream 
America, too liberal for prime time, too 
smug for their own good? 

One thing, at least, is inarguable: en- 
tertainment TV is thrusting itself, and be- 
ing thrust, into the political arena as never 
before. Murphy Brown's season premiere, 
a surefire ratings blockbuster, will be a 
special hour-long episode in which Mur- 
phy responds to the Vice President. While 
harriedly tending to her new baby, she 
hears his remarks on TV and reacts with 
incredulity: “I’m glamourizing single 
motherhood? What planet is he on? | ago- 
nized over that decision.” Later, she ap- 
pears on her TV show to answer Quayle’s 
charges: “Perhaps it’s time for the Vice 
President to expand his definition and rec- 
ognize that whether by choice or circum- 
stance families come in all shapes and 
sizes. And ultimately, what really defines 
a family is commitment, caring and love.” 

TV's rebuttal to Quayle will not end 
there. An upcoming episode of Hearts 
Afire, a new sitcom set in Washington, fea- 
tures a scene in which a dull-witted con- 
servative Senator (George Gaynes) sees 
Murphy Brown on TV for the first time. 
What has Dan Quayle got against that 
“good-looking woman?” he asks his chief 
aide (John Ritter). “Well, Senator, she had 


RICHARD CARTWRIGHT —Ca® 
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planet 














LINDA BLOODWORTH- 
THOMASON, a Clinton 
supporter, pokes fun ata 
Senator in Hearts Afire 


a baby out of wedlock,” the aide says. “But 
she’s not real, is she?” replies the Senator, 
echoing the snide chorus of derision that 
greeted Quayle’s attack on “a fictional 
character.” 

TV is venturing into the political fray 
on other topics as well. The Simpsons 
chose the night of Bush’s acceptance 
speech at the Republican Convention to 
make their reply to the President's gibe. 
“Hey, we're just like the Waltons,” said 
Bart. “Both families spend a lot of time 
praying for the end of the Depression.” 
The Clarence Thomas confirmation hear- 
ings were the subject of pointed comments 
on Designing Women last season. “The 
man does not belong on the Supreme 
Court,” said one character. “He belongs in 
the national repertory theater.” Even friv- 
olous shows like Freshman Dorm, a cps 
summer entry, reveal TV’s heightened po- 
litical consciousness. “Be careful what 
you wish for,” said a black student. “I 
wanted a black Supreme Court Justice, 
and I got Clarence Thomas.” 

Prime time will draw even more heavi- 
ly on the headlines this fall. The recession 
will be Topic A on Roseanne, as Dan Con- 
ner loses his job and the family must 
scramble to pay its bills. The Los Angeles 
riots will be the backdrop for episodes of 
several series, including A Different World 
and Doogie Howser, M.D. In Doogie's season 
opener, for example, the hospital staff 
spends a frantic shift caring for riot vic- 
tims. Though the show takes no political 
stand on the riot or its causes, Doogie ex- 
presses his sympathetic sentiments at the 
end by paraphrasing Martin Luther King 
Jr. in his computer diary: “A riot is at bot- 
tom the language of the unheard.” 

Such topicality, of course, is not new 
for entertainment TV. More than 20 years 
ago, Norman Lear’s All in the Family intro- 
duced the notion that situation comedies 
could provide social commentary while 
getting laughs. TV movies and drama 
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shows like /.A. Law tackle virtually every 
headline-making issue that comes down 
the pike, from date rape to capital punish- 
ment. Nor has left-leaning political satire 
been unknown on network TV: Zhe Smoth- 
ers Brothers Comedy Hour in the late 1960s 
and Saturday Night Live starting in the 
mid-'70s took on Establishment targets 
with irreverent glee. 

But never have prime-time entertain- 
ment shows been so bold about comment- 
ing on current affairs—or their creators 
been so willing to step outside their char- 
acters to engage in political debate. “I had 
no animosity toward Quayle,” says Ber- 
gen, “but then this glint of a zealot ap- 
peared. With the recent poverty figures 
that have been released, and the highest 
levels of unemployment since 1984, mak- 
ing [Murphy’s motherhood] a campaign 
issue is insane.” Producer Diane English— 
who even challenged Quayle to debate the 
issue, to no avail—draws a rather far- 
fetched parallel between the Administra- 
tion’s campaign against TV and the '50s 
blacklist: “I really feel like I'm entering a 


| new era of McCarthyism, where one day 


somebody is going to come up to me and 
say, ‘Are you now or have you ever been 
involved in the television business?’ 
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The current wave of TV bashing is dif- 
ferent from the attacks on excessive sex 
and violence launched in the past by con- 
servative watchdogs such as the Rev. Don- 
ald Wildmon. Nor does it have much to do 
with recent right-wing charges that pss 
programming—mainly a few independent- 
ly produced documentaries—has a liberal 
slant. It goes straight to the hearts and 
mind-sets of the people who create the 
shows that most of America watches. In es- 
sence, it is an extension of an argument 
made by Ben Stein, a T'V scriptwriter and 
former Nixon speechwriter, in his 1979 
book, The View from Sunset Boulevard. 
Stein contended that, on subjects ranging 
from religion to the military, TV reflects 
the values of a pampered, predominantly 
liberal Hollywood élite. 

It is hard to dispute the contention that 
TV's creative community, on the whole, 
has a liberal bent. Democratic activists are 
easy to find in Hollywood; Republicans 
(with a few exceptions, like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Charlton Heston and 
Major Dad's Gerald McRaney) tend to lie 
low. “There used to be a rule in Hollywood 
that you didn’t mix your politics with your 
image,” says one producer. “This wall 
came tumbling down for liberals but not 
conservatives. The conservative talents 
don’t flaunt their politics.” 

Asurvey of 104 top TV creators and ex- 
ecutives, conducted by the Center for Me- 
dia and Public Affairs, a Washington 
watchdog group, found that the views of 
this TV “élite” are considerably more lib- 
eral than those of most Americans. For ex- 
ample, 97% of the respondents held a pro- 
choice view on abortion, 86% supported 
the right of homosexuals to teach in public 
schools, and 51% do not regard adultery as 
wrong. “People in Hollywood are over- 
whelmingly left of center,” says S. Robert 
Lichter, co-director of the center, “so it 
makes sense that they do material that is 
congruent with their point of view. So you 





get material on environmentalism, femi- 
nism, gay rights. You won’t see old-fash- | 
ioned patriotism, stories on religion, sup- | 
port for the military.” 

It is not at all certain, however, that lib- 
eral views translate into advocacy program- 
ming. Most producers insist that they avoid 
political commentary and strive for balance 
in presenting controversial issues. “We're 
here to entertain people, not become social 
activists,” says Dick Wolf, executive pro- 
ducer of Law & Order. Steven Bochco, co- 
creator of L.A. Law and Doogie Howser, 
M.D., says, “Philosophically, I've been op- 
posed to using my showsas political forum.” 

Diane English too insists her goal is to 
entertain, not sway voters. But she con- 
cedes she made the character of Murphy 
Brown “a liberal Democrat because in fact 
that’s what I am.” She sees T'V’s political 
role in somewhat grandiose, Madisonian 
terms. “The people in power, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, all have access 
to the airwaves. The opposing point of 
view is often not heard, and in this case, 
with 12 years of Republicans who are fol- 
lowed around by the press, with every 
word and every speech documented, per- 
haps Hollywood's liberal bent is kind of a 
natural balance to that.” 

The closest thing T'V has to an advoca- 
cy producer is Linda Bloodworth-Thoma- 
son, creator of three current network 
shows: Designing Women, Evening Shade 
and the upcoming Hearts Afire. She and 
her husband Harry Thomason are Clinton 
friends and supporters (and part-time res- 
idents of Little Rock) who produced the 
biographical film that introduced the can- 
didate at the Democratic Convention. “So- 
called serious newspeople miss the power- 
ful potential of the entertainment forum as 
a means of influencing people's lives in a 
positive way,” she says. “I have my own 
column on TV, and I take it as seriously as 
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does Mike Royko or David Broder.” Yet 
Bloodworth-Thomason denies that the TV 
community is a liberal monolith. “Enter- 
tainment corporations are owned by old, 
white, conservative, rich men,” she says. 
“The artists they employ are more liberal. 


The slant of what the artists are allowed to | 


put out will be determined by the profit 
factor. The bottom line is money.” 

Indeed, the structure of network televi- 
sion serves to keep entertainment from 
wandering too far from the safe political 
center. Advertisers, for example, shy away 
from any program that takes a controversial 
political stand or gets too explicit about sen- 
sitive subjects like homosexuality. No lead- 
ing character in a prime-time TV series 
since Maude has had an abortion, mainly be- 
cause of advertiser skittishness. “There's 
no issue today more contentious,” says Joel 
Segal, executive vice president at McCann- 
Erickson/New York. “Nobody is interested 
in alienating large blocs of viewers.” 

Network executives, not surprisingly, 
have the same concerns. Censors moni- 
tor shows closely for any material that 
might be objectionable to a large (or at 
least vocal) segment of the audience. “It’s 
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the responsibility of good television to be 
topical, but it should not espouse any po- 
litical candidacy,” says cps Entertain- 
ment president Jeff Sagansky. Still, suc- 
cess in the ratings (Murphy Brown 
commands the highest ad rates of any se- 
ries on TV) can go a long way toward 
calming network nerves. “The viewers 
vote for Murphy Brown every week,” says 
Sagansky, “‘and only vote for Dan Quayle 
every four years.” 

So does network TV reflect a liberal 
sensibility? Yes, a certain political cor- 
rectness does prevail around the dial. The 
concerns of feminists, environmental ac- 
tivists and oppressed minorities are given 
sympathetic treatment; big corporations 
are usually portrayed as villains; govern- 
ment bureaucrats are typically inept or 
uncaring. But this is probably due less to 
political calculation than to dramatic ne- 
cessity. Artists tend to gravitate toward 
humanistic concerns rather than institu- 
tional ones; pitting an underdog against 
the system always makes for a better sto- 
ry. This is not necessarily proof of liberal 
bias any more than the proliferation of TV 
shoot-’em-ups means that Hollywood pro- 
ducers support the n.8.a. 

The irony is that one area where TV 
espouses unmistakably conservative val- 
ues is the very one that Quayle chose to fo- 
cus on: the family. Though single-parent 
households are common on T'V (as they 
are in real life), the family bond is nearly 
always portrayed as strong and indispens- 
able. If TV has any prevailing sin, it is its 
sunny romanticizing of that bond: no mat- 
ter what the conflicts or crises, family love 
makes everything come out all right. If 
Dan Quayle were to look at T'V a little 
more closely, he might find the stuff of 
Republican dreams. —Reported by Jordan 
Bonfante and Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 


STEVEN BOCHCO has 
tackled topical issues before 

in shows like L.A. Law; 

this week Doogie Howser works 
a heavy shift during the 

L.A. riots 


“Philosophically, 
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“pm living a highly complete life here”: Murphy said it, but “so means it, in 
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her Los Angeles backyard with her dog Lois 


HAVING IT ALL 


Actress Candice Bergen leads a life that Murphy Brown could envy 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





IN 1946, AMERICA LOOKS AT BABY CANDICE 
Bergen: “What a beautiful child.” 
At 10: “And so well behaved.” 
At 19: “Now she’s in pictures.” 
In her 20s: “She takes good ones too.” 
Mid-30s: “She has a great marriage.” 
Late 30s: “She writes a fine book.” 
Later 30s: “She has a cute daughter.” 
Early 40s: “She’s a sitcom star.” 
And this May: “Dan Quayle hates her.” 
Damn that Candy—she'’s got it all. 


You know Murphy Brown. Scrappy 
journalista for the TV newsmagazine 
F.YJ. and, as of late last season, harried 
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single mother. The woman who has it all 
but ain't got nobody. On the job she is femi- 
nism’s point guard, schmoozing with the 
big boys. She gave Ed Meese the Heimlich 
maneuver. Oh, and Muammar Gaddafi 
just called. She will even tell herself, “I’m 
living a highly complete life here.” High, 
for sure. Complete, forget it. Years ago, 
convinced it was time to be a mother, Mur- 
phy nearly persuaded herself to be artifi- 
cially fertilized by her best pal, Frank. She 
admits she has sex “about as often as we 
get a Democrat for President.” Her pile- 
driving perfectionism has often scared 
suitors off. The figure on the pedestal gets 


| men thinking she’s made of marble. 


You know Candice Bergen, the actress 
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| who plays Murphy—and the worst person 


for the Vice President to pick a fight with. 
An admired woman, as articulate as she is 
opinionated. And (we're all tired of hear- 
ing this) classically beautiful. A modern- 
day Norman Rockwell might choose her 
face to represent traditional American val- 
ues: clarity, intelligence, drive. Radiant 
normality. Most of all, privilege. 

Privilege begins with a lucky roll of the 
genes. Candice’s father was the ventrilo- 
quist Edgar Bergen, a dapper vaudevillian 
in top hat and tux, who with his monocled 
dummy, Charlie McCarthy, made every 
radio appearance seem like a Broadway 
opening night. Her mother is Frances 
Westerman, a fashion model renowned in 


her youth as “the [pana Girl.” Edgar and 
Frances made quite a pair: handsome, 
smart, moneyed, decent. And they made 
quite a daughter, one at ease with her fa- 
vors, slow to complain about being too 
lovely or too little loved. If aloof Edgar at 
times seemed closer to Charlie than to 
Candy, that constituted benign neglect, 
not child abuse. Candice’s lucid autobiog- 
raphy, Knock Wood (1984), was no Daddy 
Dearest. \t was a sharing of Kismet's gifts. 

She did so many things early and easi- 
ly. Photojournalist on four continents. 
Writer with a keen eye and the instinct 
not to wound. Later, wife of French film- 
maker Louis Malle (Pretty Baby, Au Revoir 
les Enfants) and nurturer of a tricoastal 
marriage in California, New 
York and France. 

All-world mom too. She 
quit work for three years to 
raise a “dynamic, bossy so- 
cial activist” named Chloe. 
“She's a soft touch,” her 
mother says. “She’s always 
reaching out to animals in 
need. I don't think she'll 
grow up to be a shopper, 
which has been taken to be 
an art form in Beverly Hills. 
She talks about being a cir- 
cus bareback rider. And she 
wants to be a mother.” Just 
now, Chloe, 6, is “packing 
suitcases of food to send to 
the starving children in So- 
malia. Bananas, onions. 
Things that keep.” 

See the future and smile: 
a third generation of perfect 
Bergens. But even Candice 
could ache to achieve. She 
was a movie star—the Vassar 
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ogled by the camera. For a while, the ac- 
tress was to her roles as Edgar was to 
| Charlie: a puppeteer of her more danger- 
ous emotions. When she studied motiva- 
tion, you could see her lips move. But she 
took her raps, hung in there, got better 
parts in better movies. Got better at her job 
until she could carry a chic, popular sit- 
com. Dan Quayle can’t bring her to tears. 
It's easy to see, though, why her show 
has roused Quayle to expedient rage. Its lib- 
eral preaching can exasperate conservative 
viewers; if the debate were to reach the Su- 
preme Court, it would be called Brown v. 
| Bored of Edification. The series sprays 
| comic buckshot at progressive pretensions, 
but typically it hits right-wing targets. In a 
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Dad always liked you best: Candy in 1953 with Edgar and Charlie 








with the characters or their prejudices. 
These are cartoon characters swapping 
gags about cartoon politicians. 

For the real skinny on Dan Quayle, 
then, turn not to Brown but to Bergen. “I 


| don’t know what goes on inside Dan 


Quayle’s mind,” Bergen says, “and I'm 
very happy for that mystery to stay intact. 
It’s a landscape I don’t especially want to 
explore.” Then she dons her polemical sa- 
fari jacket and goes Quayle hunting. 

“Until his Murphy Brown speech in 
May,” she says, “Quayle had no national 
identity, other than being Bush’s buffoon. 
Meanwhile, the extreme right of the Re- 
publican Party was begging for a leader. 
None of us bargained on the size of the fire 
storm that was going to fol- 
low. It’s been a surrealistic 
episode in this country’s po- 
litical life. As Ross Perot said, 
only in America could this be- 
come a campaign issue.” 

Bergen insists her griev- 
ance is not against Quayle’s 
party. “I’m not a Republican,” 
she says, “but I believe there 
are a lot of Republicans—Jack 
Kemp, Jim Baker—qualified 
to be President. And I don’t 
disagree with the Republican 
message about values. I do 
fear this country is being 
shredded apart. But poverty 
is contributing to an erosion 
of family values far more than 
the media are. A lot of the par- 
ents Quayle is telling to read 
to their kids are parents who 
are holding down two jobs to 
survive. They don’t have time 
to read to their kids.” 

Bergen makes time for 
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“I don’t disagree with the Republican message about values. I do 





vamp Lakey in 
The Group—at 19, 
before she knew 
how to act or 
whether she wanted to. It is said people 
turn to acting in hopes of becoming other 
people: fuller, more dynamic and coherent 
fictions of themselves. No wonder Bergen 
looked uncomfortable at role playing. Who 
else in the world could she care to be? And 
what misery could she possibly repro- 
duce? In a scene for The Group, Bergen 
was asked to cry. She tried to think of 
some traumatic event whose emotional ve- 
racity she could put on film. “The problem 
there, of course,” she wrote in Knock 
Wood, “was that my past was short and 
perfect, unblemished even by bad luck.” 
Pauline Kael tried to make her cry. 
The film critic wrote that Bergen’s “only 





flair is in her nostrils.” But that wasn’t | 


quite it. Bergen looked embarrassed being 


fear this country is being shredded apart.” 


1989 episode, Murphy’s Myrmidon mom 

(Colleen Dewhurst) explained that she 

made a fuss in a restaurant because “you 
| can’t let people get away with shoddy ser- 
vice. It begins with overcooked meat and 
ends with President Quayle.” 

“We're journalists on a comedy show,” 
Bergen says. “If the Democrats were in 
the White House, we'd be taking shots 
at them. They just haven't given us the 
fodder the Republicans have, notably 
Quayle.” She might also have said that the 
show’s tone—brittle and bang-on—deflects 
its satire. The /.Y/. folks are not, by and 
large, reasonable people. They are a gaggle 
of Mensa hysterics whose banter too easily 
turns to bullying. But this very stridency 
distances the audience from identifying 
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Chloe, even during 
the 21 weeks a 
year that Murphy 
Brown is shooting. 
In the summer they stay with Malle in 
France, and he is frequently in L.A. 
Through the commuting and the contro- 
versy, Bergen keeps her daughter shield- 
ed. Chloe doesn’t even watch Murphy 
Brown. “She really doesn’t know what I do 
for a living,” Mom says. “She thought I 
worked in an office.” 

Well, yes. An “office” on which 18 mil- 
lion viewers eavesdrop every Monday night. 
Murphy and Candy: career moms. But the 
actress has a husband as protective as the 
journalist could wish for. And one with a 
message. “Tell Dan Quayle, from us,” says 
Louis Malle, a smile crinkling his voice, 
“that a woman working is good. In fact, 
Marilyn should go back to work.” —Reported 
by Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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FOLKLORE IN A BOX 








By LANCE MORROW 





T IS VERY STRANGE, AND METAPHYSICALLY UN- 
tidy: television has eaten a hole through the 
membrane separating America’s right brain 
and left brain. 

Fantasies seep into facts. Entertainment 
and journalism drift back and forth across the bor- 
ders. The bicameral arrangement of culture and 
politics dissolves. The baby of the (nonexistent) 
Murphy Brown flies out of its cradle and hovers like 
an illicit pink cherub over the American presiden- 
tial succession. 

About these spectacles—the Sister Souljah non- 
sense a few months ago, the Vice President of the 
U.S. wagging his finger at hallucinations of the pop- 
ular culture, denouncing Murphy Brown, or telling 
the MacNeil-Lehrer NewsHour, “\ will continue to 
speak out against Ice-T,” as if he were preparing for 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates—there is something 
both confused and vaguely degrading. Something 
unworthy and a little stupid. Here is American his- 
tory deteriorated to Roger Rabbit, to interactive 
slapstick, to ‘toons. What will America do at the end 
of history? Francis Fukuyama asked. Well, maybe 
watch a little TV. 

But the new electronic metaphysics is not al- 
ways trivial. It harbors wild disproportions. A 
homemade videotape could burn down a large sec- 
tion of Los Angeles. The videotape told a story: Los 
Angeles cops hit Rodney King on the head and, do- 
ing so, split the social atom. 

The movie director Spike Lee set off a small tab- 
loid uproar not long ago when he suggested that 
young blacks should skip school if necessary to see 
his movie biography of Malcolm X when it opens 
this fall. A hideously wrong message, people said, 
undermining discipline and education. But Spike 
Lee understands a central truth: what is occurring 
today is a war of American myths, a struggle of con- 
tending stories. And pop culture, often television, is 
the arena in which it is being fought. 

Stories are precious, indispensable. Everyone 
must have his history, her narrative. You do not 
know who you are until you possess the imaginative 
version of yourself. You almost do not exist without 
it. Blacks were mostly excluded or held in the mar- 
gins of the national story. As Spike Lee knows, 
blacks more than other Americans need their sto- 
ries now, the recovered histories of what they have 
been and fantasies of what they might be. The 
American family, as well, desperately needs a new 
folklore, a new driving myth. The old version, which 
in caricature is a 1950s suburban setting out of Oz- 
zie and Harriet, does not entirely work anymore, ex- 








cept in nostalgia, in Kennebunkport, Maine, or in 
Ronald Reagan’s afternoon naps. 

America needs to restock its repertoire of folk- 
lore and self-images and archetypes. The 1992 pres- 
idential campaign has made its noisy way across a 
nation that has lost many of its defining ideas about 
itself. The cold war’s end gave Americans only a 
kind of abstract triumph—and left a void. The col- 
lapse of communism and the Soviet empire sudden- 
ly removed the dark moral counterweight by which 
Americans measured their own virtue. Chronic re- 
cession, the rise of Japanese and European econom- 
ic competitors, the vast inflow of immigrants from 
non-European sources (strangers to the older 
American tradition), the shrinking of the buffering 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans (jet travel, satellites, 
global distribution of goods), all these have eaten 
away at the long American smugness, the postwar 
sense of superiority, of grace. 

The oldest version of the narrative glowed with 
a confidence of divine sponsorship: America was lit 
from within, Later, Americans adopted the more ag- 
gressive myth of Manifest Destiny. Curiously, the 
members of the baby-boom generation came to be- 
lieve that the ideas of divine sponsorship and Mani- 
fest Destiny were intended to apply to them. Now 
the boomers, who transform every moment that 
they encounter and every twig that they step upon 
into unprecedented trauma or revelation, have ar- 
rived at midlife crisis. Noises of the generation's 
falling hair and its disillusionments—is that all there 
is?—are muzzing in the American background. A 
certain unease with grownups maybe: in JFK, Oli- 
ver Stone took apart a representative American 
myth with a chain saw and reassembled it in 
strange shapes. During the ‘60s, the boomers 
watched in some wonder as American authority 
(the university system, for example, and the presi- 
dency of Lyndon Johnson) seemed to fall before 
them. But they have been slow to install their own 
authority in its place. 

America is littered with the unorganized and 
unassimilated marvels and griefs of recent years. 
Enormous questions about the relations between 
men and women, for example. The country is 
changed. It has taken a lot of curves very fast, on 
two wheels. Many old habits are useless and even 
destructive now. 

Much of folklore and myth is embedded in odd- 
ments of visual memory (stereotypes, propagandas, 
stray entertainments) and in a few national epics 
like the story of the Kennedys, with its bright, shin- 
ing moments and its darker subplots and disgraces. 
The narratives that Americans need may be some- 
what more advertent, and morally organized. Peo- 


Fantasies seep into facts. Entertainment and journalism drift 


back and forth across the borders. Quayle wags his finger. 
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ple invent stories to explore their own behavior and 
to imagine their own possibilities. Few moments in 
America’s moral life have surpassed the soliloquy, 
product of Mark Twain’s imagination, in which 
Huck Finn agonizes over what to do about turning 
over the runaway slave Jim to the white authorities. 
Huck ends by accepting the consequences of his de- 
cision not to do so: “All right, then, I'll go to hell.” 

Especially when venturing into new territory 
where mere habit will no longer suffice, people re- 
quire the stabilizing, consoling, instructing influence 
of other human tales. People without a surrounding 
atmosphere of myth and example are prone to the 
stupidity that arises from being isolated and incuri- 
ous about the nuances of others’ experience. 


STORIES 





It misses the point to say that Murphy Brown is | 


not a real character. Fiction is real enough in its 
powers. When Abraham Lincoln met Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe, the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, he 
said, “So this is the little lady who made this big 
war.” That, at least, is the legend. Little Eva perhaps 
belongs to a higher order of symbolism than Mur- 
phy Brown's baby, but the simple principle, the 
power of stories, remains the same. 

Poets and playwrights and novelists have always 
processed political events into entertainments and 
legends. Television now hastens reality intoart witha 
sort of Irish efficiency: when an Irish Republican 
Army terrorist-hero blows up a British army truck in 
midafternoon, the deed will probably be a song in the 
pubs that night. Such ready glorification is one reason 
that no peaceful settlement has been found. Sitcom 
writers have developed similar reflexes. Topicality, 
however, ages a script rapidly. It strands an episode 
in time, and makes reruns seem alienated, quaint. 


ICTIONS THAT GET MIXED UP IN POLITICS— 

or religion—can become dangerous, Sal- 

man Rushdie has reason to know this: sit- 

ting alone with his imagination, he con- 

jured up a story, The Satanic Verses, that 
has had him in hiding, under an ayatullah's fatwa, a 
sentence of death, for the past 3% years. But as 
Rushdie has said, “The idea that writers should not 
argue about the world and simply write their little 
stories is a defeat.” 

Television is almost always unsettling and 
amazing when one thinks about it. It imposes upon 
America a strange simultaneity, if not a unity. It 
makes for a coast-to-coast viewers’ version of what 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. called a granfalloon, a wholly ar- 
tificial brotherhood. ‘T'V characters themselves, 
whatever good lines their writers give them, almost 
inevitably have the flat soulless quality of people 
dropped on earth and hatched from a pod. Maybe 
it’s the electron dust on the screen. 

Still, surely it is preferable to have television 
dramas and sitcoms addressing important dilem- 
mas now and then—single motherhood, for exam- 
ple, or drug addiction or wife battering. Better that 
than to revert entirely to Gomer Pyle and Gilligan's 
Island and My Little Margie. 











On certain levels, the U.S. is a dangerously splint- 
ered and tribal country. America’s historically indis- 
criminate embrace has depended on economic oppor- 
tunity to make the whole enterprise (The Dream) 
function. Obviously, angers and abrasions deepen 
when many are competing for fewer jobs. In such an 
atmosphere, television acts often as a universalizing, 
mediating influence. It becomes a kind of third eye, 
however myopic on occasion, or however silly. By tell- 
ing stories as it does (however skewed its critics, like 
Quayle, may think the stories are), television may mil- 
itate against fanaticism and fantasies of revenge. The 
medium’s demographic gyroscopes almost inevitably 
discourage bigotry. It issometimesa shaming agent:a 
drama about the dilemmas of homosexuals, for exam- 
ple, may shame many Americans into being more tol- 
eranton that score. The medium hasaceremonial and 
sacramental role when it covers tragedies, Challenger 
explosions, state funerals and the like. It even per- 
forms some of the functions of an American con- 
science. Its priestly influences reach into areas of ey- 
eryday attitude and morals. 

Ross Perot proposed an instantaneous partici- 
patory television democracy—a national electron- 
ic town meeting in which Americans could di- 
rectly register their opinions on issues. 
Television has already swallowed the political 
parties, and Perot’s hookup would override the 
Constitution's framework of representative de- 
mocracy and deliberation. 

But in a bizarre way, television's storytelling has 
become a form of representational democracy—or 


| symbolic democracy, anyway. Perhaps, as Quayle 


says, the mythmaking roles are in the hands of a 
cultural élite that is alien to much of America. Still, 
being sensitive to the market economy of ideas and 
entertainment preferences, television naturally 
represents various American points of view and di- 
lemmas. It churns out a visual rhetoric, an electron- 
ic folklore. It is the griot of American transience. 
In the struggle of the stories, whose is the 
authentic American voice? Murphy Brown (played 
by the daughter of the long-ago-famous puppeteer- 
ventriloquist Edgar Bergen, and manipulated by 
activist fortysomething Hillary Democrats) repre- 
sents a certain constituency, Dan Quayle, having no 
television surrogate to manipulate, has passed 
through the looking glass, playing himself, repre- 
senting another America. He has become a moral 
symbol and performer himself: statesman and ‘toon. 
American storytelling is too important to be left 
so much to television. In American TV, a spirit only 
modestly gifted—and sometimes flat stupid—sits at 
the wheel of a trillion-dollar vehicle. The machine, 
being commercial, has that tendency to veer toward 
the ditch, seeking the least common denominator. 
The medium’s technological prowess—and its re- 
lentless, pervasive presence in the society—imposes 
a responsibility that its writers and producers and 


| directors probably should not have to bear. National 


Bard .. . and banality. Television does its work. But 
there are better ways to tell a story. a 
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Can | Copy Your Homework — 
And Represent You in Court? 


Anew breed of school 
tries to teach students 
about the adult world by 
re-creating society in the 
hallways—complete with 
fake money, tax returns 
and a justice system 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


HE THREE STUDENTS WHO STOLE A 
suitcase filled with cash from Sarah 
Edwards’ classroom closet were 
pretty sure they had pulled a fast 
one. Granted, the cash was fake, but 
Edwards and her pupils had been using the 
money to learn some basic lessons in eco- 
nomics. Now, instead of studying supply 
and demand, the class was busy congratu- 
lating the thieves on their daring raid. Ed- 
wards’ response? She held an auction 
only ersatz dollars allowed. ‘The students’ 


admiration swiftly evaporated as boxes of 
candy and toys went on the block and the 
pirates began buying up everything in 
sight. More effective than any punishment 
Edwards could have imposed, the furious 
debate that ensued on ethics and hyperin- 
flation virtually put an end to theft for the 
remainder of the summer 

It's strange way to teach, but then this 
is a strange school. Imagine a place where 
children learn math by holding jobs, pay- 
ing taxes and owning businesses that sell 
everything from pompom pencils to pot- 
pourri pillows. A place where students 
study logic and law by taking their peers 
to court and fining them in the school’s 
own currency. A place where kids come to 
understand politics by drawing up their 
own constitution, drafting laws and decid- 
ing which days of the week baseball caps 
may be worn to class. Imagine, in short, a 
school where civics is not just a course but 
a continuous experience in playing with 
the building blocks of modern society 

In five American elementary schools— 
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two in Massachusetts and three in New 
York—such experiments already exist 
Called “Microsociety,” these programs 
bear as much resemblance to the standard 
neighborhood school—with its traditional 
textbooks, work sheets and lesson plans 
as fiber-optic communication does to 
sending smoke signals. At a time when re- 
formers, corporate leaders and politicians 
are all heralding the need for “break the 
mold” schools, Microsociety puts the radi- 
cal rhetoric to the test. 

Microsociety is the dream child of 
George Richmond, a painter, teacher, au- 
thor and acclaimed educator who was 
raised in the tenements of Manhattan's 
Lower East Side. His first job, at a Brook 
lyn elementary school in 1967, was a rook- 
ie teacher's nightmare. Richmond's fifth- 
graders skipped class, scorned homework 
and slept through lectures, their apathy 
and cynicism surpassed only by their ap- 
petite for petty classroom warfare. In the 
end, the young idealist from Yale threw up 
his hands at a system in which teachers 


LEARNING VILLAGE: 
Yonkers students 
and staff 





Would You Advertise Locally in this Magazine? 


You would if you want to talk to the 
right people. 

When Wolf Computer wanted to reach their 
upscale computer prospects, they advertised in this 
magazine and in the three other top national 
newsweeklies. And they did so only in Santa 
Clara County, through Media Networks’ market- 
specific News Network. 

Here’s what the News Network offers: 
Newsweek, Time, Sports Illustrated, and U.S. 
News & World Report, all carrying your ads solely 
in your local zip codes. 

Does it work? Ask Don Wolf, owner of 
Wolf Computer: 

“We started using MNI five years ago to 
reach computer buyers for both personal and 
commercial use. Steady advertising in the News 
Network since then has continued to open a lot of 
doors for us, especially for the corporate side of 
our business. 

“The magazines help us maintain a positive 
image in the public’s eye, and they set us apart 
from our competition. In fact, local advertising in 
top national magazines creates a ‘larger-than-life’ 
appearance for us in Los Gatos.” 

To find out how to make a sizable 
impression in your local market through national 
magazines, call MNI today, at 1-800-446-8781. 
Does it work? Well, you’re still 
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who pretended to teach and students who 
pretended to learn did very little of either. 
From that frustration was born his thesis: 
if discipline, willpower and the force of 
reason couldn't hook students, maybe 
freedom and responsibility would. 

Grades were a basic dilemma. Nowhere 
else, Richmond realized, were people ex- 
pected to work without compensation. An 
A-plus could not be saved, or invested, or 
traded for something of value. That was 
how a teacher with a deep belief in the val- 
ue of learning for its own sake began pay- 
ing his students—in fake money—for com- 
pleted assignments, good marks and per- 
fect attendance. Students then used their 
“cash” to play a new game, a sort of life- 
size, walking version of Monopoly in which 
they bought, sold and mortgaged various 
“properties” around the classroom. 


OME USED THEIR PROFITS TO START 

up other ventures: a postal system, 

a comic book, a loan agency. Dis- 

putes eventually led to the creation 

of laws, police, courts and a consti- 
tutional convention (democracy tri- 
umphed over a police state by a single 
vote). As they began to discover the rele- 
vance of reading and arithmetic through 
managing their miniature society, Rich- 
mond's students also discovered in them- 
selves an enthusiasm for education—and a 
hunger for more. 

Richmond wrote a book about his expe- 
rience and eventually helped launch the 
first school based entirely on his Micro- 
society model. After much sniffing and 
sneering from the local newspaper, which 
dismissed the idea as “futuristic,” “dubi- 
ous” and “a gimmick,” City Magnet School 
opened in 1981 ina empty library in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. By 1987 the school’s stu- 
dents were testing two years above the na- 
tional norm in both reading and math. 
Then in 1990, 13 eighth-graders passed 
first-year college-level exams, again in 
reading and math. School attendance hov- 
ers around 96%, and during the past six 
years only five children have dropped out. 
Those numbers were impressive enough to 
inspire the New York school districts of 
Yonkers and Newburgh and the Massachu- 
setts district of Pepperell to create their 
own versions of Microsociety, and two 
weeks ago the doors of Manhattan’s first 
Micro school opened—just 10 blocks from 
the slums where Richmond grew up. 

Even more compelling than test scores 
are the changes that cannot be quantified. 
In 1981 Lowell's school system was so ra- 
cially segregated that a federal judge or- 
dered the city to correct the imbalance, 
When C.MS. first opened, the student body 
was mostly black; this September more 
than half the students are from white and 
Hispanic families who requested to take 
part in the program. Until the practice was 
dropped several years ago, parents used to 
register their children for C.M.S. in the 


AND MAY! REMIND THE JURY... : Courtroom debates at C.M.S. in Lowell 


hospital the day they were born. A mother 
of six, Margaret Pollard sent her three 
youngest children there, and marvels at 
the difference it made, Compared with the 
older children from more traditional 
schools, says Pollard, who now works as a 
secretary at C.M.S., her young ones “are 
more open, more apt to take chances and 
much more comfortable with stating opin- 
ions than the older ones.” It leaves a lasting 
impression on a child, says Lowell curricu- 
lum coordinator Tom Malone, to be able to 
make an impression on their surround- 
ings: “Because they are empowered to cre- 
ate their own society, they see themselves 
as capable people.” 

Under the Microsociety model, the 
school day is split in two. The morning is 
devoted to traditional classes in history, 
science, English, math. In the afternoon 
students put the lessons to work. They 
memorize multiplication tables not only to 
score well on problem sets but also so they 
can keep double-entry books, write 
checks, bill customers and complete finan- 
cial audits. Says Gladys Pack, Yonkers’ as- 
sistant superintendent: “We're making 
learning real because kids in Micro believe 
they're living in a real world.” 

Skeptics have been worried that the 
Microsociety’s heavy emphasis on grow- 
nup concerns like money, taxes and em- 
ployment might shunt children onto a fast 
track to adulthood. Teachers rebut such 
claims by pointing out that the program 
taps one of childhood’s most salient plea- 
sures, the impulse to play, and harnesses it 
in the service of absorbing knowledge. 
“Think about what we usually tell kids 
when they come into school,” says Fred 
Hernandez, principal at Yonkers. “ ‘Sit 
down. Shut up. Get in line.’ That's counter- 
productive, because kids love to play. What 
Micro does is get them to role-play life.” 

Still, the question remains: If children 
are invited to run banks and businesses, 
won't this turn them into pint-size pluto- 
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crats, long on avarice and short on scru- 
ples? The irony is that for all the emphasis 
on economics, the Microsociety schools 
seem to serve best as living experiments in 
applied moral development. Consider the 
check-kiting caper that broke at Lowell af- 
ter one boy outbid dozens of his students 
at a Christmas auction and bought up a 
sackful of toys by writing bad checks. His 
outraged peers took the boy to court, 
where the district attorney convicted him 
but was unable to recover any of the items 
(everything had been given away as pres- 
ents to a string of girlfriends). As punish- 
ment, the school court decided to confis- 
cate the student's paychecks and ordered 
him to perform community service for the 
remainder of the year. 

The success of the program has been 
drawing attention not only in America but 
abroad as well. Each month Lowell receives 
calls from teachers in places like Portugal, 
India and Hungary. Even the Japanese, 
whose educational results—if not the sys- 
tem itself—are the envy of the world, have 
expressed interest. Japanese educators 
have toured Lowell, and principal funding 
for planning behind the Manhattan Micro 
school comes from Tokyo's Dai-Ichi Kan- 
gyo Bank, which donated $100,000. 

While it may be exciting to contem- 
plate what this could hold for the rest of 
the world, Micro seems to offer the most at 
home: a chance to customize schools to re- 
flect American culture—flexible, grass- 
rooted, heterogeneous, self-designed. 
Such an approach would go a long way to- 
ward making U.S. public schools a cradle 
of national renewal. Microsociety schools 
won't do this all by themselves, of course, 
but they have demonstrated the potential 
to accelerate learning, provide ladders of 
economic opportunity and give children a 
sense of how their society works. And fora 
nation whose dreams seem increasingly 
bevond the reach of its young, that seemsa 
prospect worth cultivating. a 
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Suburbia is not immune to 
the ugliest crimes, like 
this mother’s death ina 
carjacking 


By TED GUP WASHINGTON 


OR A WEEK PAMELA BASU WORRIED 
about how well her 22-month-old 
daughter Sarina would adjust to 
her first day at school. Basu told 
her supervisor she might be late to work 
that day, but not to fret: she would just 
need a little extra time to comfort her 
daughter and ease the separation. When 
the day arrived, Basu secured her daugh- 
ter in the car seat, climbed behind the 
wheel of her pale gold BMW and drove off, 
edging to a halt at a nearby stop sign At 
that moment, the peaceful town of Savage, 
Maryland, lost the irony of its name 

Two strangers appeared at her win- 
dow, forced her out of the car and sped off 
Basu, her left arm still helplessly tangled 
in the harness strap of her seat belt, was 
dragged facedown across the coarse pave- 
ment until there was nothing left of her 
clothes but the bloodstained blouse on het 
back. 

Three-quarters of a mile away, Mari- 
anne Pfeiffer, the principal at Forest 
Ridge Elementary School, was waiting to 
help tardy students cross the street. She 
stared in horror as the BMW 
through the school crossing, Basu’s bat- 


raced 
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Basuina 
all yearbook from 
the University of 
Pittsburgh, 
where she 
received her 
doctorate in 
chemistry in 


tered body dangling from the 
driver's side. “From the begin- 
ning to the end, I couldn't be- 
lieve it,” says Pfeiffer. A thou- 
sand feet from where the two 
had commandeered the vehi- 
cle, the driver stopped, got out 
and pitched the little child, strapped into 
her car seat, to the side of the road. Then 
off he drove again, still dragging the 
mother behind. 

As the car came to a hairpin curve, 
he careened against a barbed-wire 
fence, trying perhaps to scrape off Ba- 
su's body. Several hundred feet farther, 
the thieves stopped and dumped her 
mutilated remains in the road, punctu- 
ating a trail of blood and skin. A motor- 
ist came upon the baby and rescued her 
from the roadside. An hour later, the 
two suspects crashed the car in a corn- 
field and were, at last, arrested 

In so courteous and manicured a com- 
munity, midway between Baltimore and 
Washington, the sheer barbarity of the 
crime stunned, then frightened, then out- 
raged residents. More than 400 people 
came to a meeting in a local grade school; 
the mere mention of Maryland’s death 
penalty by a police spokesman brought tu- 
multuous applause. 

Next door, in the nation’s capital, the 
police chief resigned in tears the same 
day, having failed to bring down a murder 
rate that has claimed more than 2,000 
lives in the past five years. In a brutalized 
city, where those who can afford it escape 
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the inner city each night to suburban safe- 
ty, the cold-blooded slaying of Basu 
touched nerves long numbed by statistics, 
destroying any notion that only a life of 
vice could lead to such a death, Pamela 
Basu, 34, was an award-winning research 
chemist with W.R. Grace & Co. The Indi- 
an-born scientist is described by col- 
leagues as a vibrant and outspoken intel- 
lectual who doted on her daughter. They 
recall the endless obstacles she and her 
husband Biswanath overcame to adopt the 
little girl named Sarina 

Following the tragedy came the revela- 
tions of how the justice system had failed. 
One of the suspects, Rodney Eugene Solo- 
mon, has a history of violence and drugs 
A week earlier, Solomon, 26, had been re- 
leased from a District of Columbia jail 
where he was being held on charges of 
distributing heroin. Solomon's next ar- 
rest, this time for Basu’s murder, trig- 
gered a round of finger pointing between 
federal prosecutors and D.C. Superior 
Court Judge Reggie B. Walton. Each side 
blamed the other for failing to keep Solo- 
mon behind bars despite fears that he 
was a danger to the community. Walton, 
ironically, is a get-tough judge and a for- 
mer prosecutor who served 
last year as the White House’s 
chief adviser on crime. Before 
that he was an associate direc- 
tor of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy under 
drug czar William Bennett. 

Howard County police have 
vowed that the two suspects, 
Solomon and 16-year-old Ber- 
nard Eric Miller, will pay for 
the countywide crime spree. “The sus- 
pects expressed no remorse, I can tell you 
that,”’ said Lieut. Daniel Davis. As Solo- 
mon was being booked for first-degree 
murder, robbery and kidnapping, he mut- 
tered to himself and blew kisses at a fe- 
male officer. For their protection, they 
were held in solitary cells, where late last 
week Solomon was found with bed sheets 
tied around his neck. Jail officials were 
uncertain whether it was a bungled sui- 
cide attempt or an effort to get transferred 
to a hospital, from which escape would be 
easier. 

Even as Basu’s hideous death was add- 
ed to the soaring number of carjackings 
nationwide, Congress was meeting to dis- 
cuss how to clamp down on the crime But 
it was little family and 
friends, mute with grief and occupied with 
the chores of loss. At W.R. Grace, supervi- 
sor Nicholas Spencer cleaned out Basu’s 
desk, packed up a dozen snapshots of Sa- 
rina, collected her books and removed her 
coat from the back of the office door. In a 
drawer he came upon what was to have 
been a midday snack—an orange and some 
crackers. Three boxes in all, they were set 
aside until the day Basu’s husband can 
bring himself to go through them a 


solace to her 
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Is Jesus in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls? 


Newly revealed texts 
offer tantalizing—and 
controversial—evidence 
on Christian origins 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


HE DEAD SEA SCROLLS ARE AN 

endless source of sensational- 

ism. Supermarket tabloids 

would have us believe that 

these ancient Jewish texts re- 

veal visitations from outer 
space, the cure for arps and the date the 
world will end. In a new book somehow in- 
spired by the scrolls, Barbara Thiering of 
Australia’s University of Sydney tells of a 
Jesus who was crucified but secretly re- 
vived at the Dead Sea and who wed a wom- 
an bishop at midnight on March 17, A.D. 
50. 

Amid all the hokum, however, the lat- 
est discoveries on actual details in the 
scrolls are startling enough to generate le- 
gitimate headlines. Texts that are only 
now becoming widely available establish 
the first connection between the scrolls 
and Jesus’ New Testament words about 
his role as the Messiah. The debate over all 
the possible interpretations is bound to be 
fierce. 

At one extreme, liberal scholars will un- 
doubtedly argue that early Christian writ- 
ings may have been largely mythological, 
derived from the scrolls or other earlier 
Jewish texts. On the other side, Christian 
conservatives will reply that such scrolls 
demonstrate more clearly than ever that 
the Gospels are authentic, reflecting Ist 
century conditions, and that God was pre- 
paring the Jews for the Messiah’s advent. 

The new evidence is just being revealed 
because many scrolls remained unpub- 
lished for decades after they were found, in 
the years following World War II, near the 
site of ancient Qumran. The scrolls came 
under the control of a cliquish committee 
that currently consists of Christian and 
Jewish scholars loosely overseen by the 
Israeli government. Most of the major 
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| worked on these re- 


Interpreters of the 
latest finds: Robert 
Eisenman of 
California State- 
Long Beach and 
Michael Wise of the 
University of Chicago 


texts were issued long 
ago, including ancient 
copies that demon- 
strated anew how 
remarkably accurate 
scribes were in trans- 
mitting the Old 
Testament. 

The unpublished 
material was mostly 
thousands of frag- 
ments, making recon- 
struction extremely 
difficult and interpre- 
tations open to dis- 
pute. Scholars on the 
official committee 


me.” 


7: 20-23 


maining texts at a 
painfully slow pace 
while granting others 
severely limited access. By the late 1980s, 
scholarly temperatures reached the boiling 
point. One recent book claims Roman Cath- 
olic priests beholden to the Vatican con- 
spired to cover up the texts lest they shake 
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walk, lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are 


raised up, the poor have 
good news preached to 
them. And blessed is he 
who takes no offense at 


—THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 








FORESHADOWING JESUS? 


They said, “John the Bap- 
tist has sent us to you, say- 
ing, ‘Are you he who is to 
come, or shall we look for 
another?’”’. . . [Jesus] an- 
swered them, “Go and tell 
John what you have seen 
and heard: the blind re- 
ceive their sight, the lame 


Surely the Lord shall visit 
the pious and shall call the 
righteous by name. His 
spirit shall hover over the 
poor; by his strength he 
shall renew the faithful. 
He shall glorify the pious 
upon the throne of the 
eternal kingdom. 
He shall release the cap- 
tives, restore sight to the 
blind, make straight those 
who are bent double. . . 
He shall heal the wounded, 
resurrect the dead, preach 
glad tidings to the poor. 
—FROM WISE’S 


RECONSTRUCTED 
DEAD SEA TEXT 4Q521 


the doctrinal foundations of the mother 
church. The true reasons are more mun- 
dane: too few scholars monopolizing too 
much material, team members’ personal 
problems, shortage of money, political and 
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/ There’s convention and then 
| theres CAROLYN JEFFERSON. 
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What do we mean? Well, how many 


people do you know who spend their 
Monday nights bowling with friends in 





forma evening wear? Not too many, wed 
wager. But then, Carolyn’s an original. 

Yet, when we asked her why she 
bought her Saturn SC, she reeled off some 
pretty mainstream responses. Like how well 
her car handles the mountain roads at Lake 
Tahoe. How easy it is to take care of. How 
she’s gotten used to the driver's Seat lumbar 
support she didn't even know she needed. 

For the most part, it all seemed to be 
reasonable enough. But according to Carolyn, 
the real reason she bought her coupe was for 
its front-end styling. She loves it. And as if the 
tront end wasn t enough, she loves the way the 
rear end looks, too. 

Now, a lot of people probably wouldn't 
admit they bought a car just because 
of the way it looks. Say, about as SAR 
many as would tell you they're getting into 
bowling. But the folks who designed the 
coupe appreciate Carolyn’s frankness. Not 
to mention her 152 average. 
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The good news is that the use of chlo- 
rofluorocarbons (CFCs)—the refriger- 
ants that have been affecting our 
ozone layer—has been banned. The 
not-so-good news is that we have to 
wait for the year 2000 for the ban to 
take effect. Fortunately, a lot of people 
arent waiting. They realize the dam- 
age that already been 
done. They realize that 

the ozone layer in our 
upper atmosphere that 
protects us from ultraviolet radiation 
is increasingly being damaged by 
CFCs. And they realize that its got to 
stop...now! So more and more peo- 
ple with air conditioned offices, 
hotels, hospitals, supermarkets and 
other commercial buildings are 
switching from electrical cooling sys- 
tems to new natural gas absorption 
cooling systems that use salt and 
water instead of polluting CFCs. 
Theyre benefiting from reduced air 
conditioning costs, and were all 
benefiting from a safer environment. 
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Use Natural Gas. We'll all breathe easier 
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academic intrigue and plain incompetence. 

The breakthrough on access occurred 
in the fall of 1991 when Biblical Archeology 
Review of Washington capped a lengthy 
crusade by publishing a bootleg computer- 
ized reconstruction of the texts. Special- 
ized research libraries then decided to ig- 
nore scholarly protocol and allowed 
outside experts to examine photos of the 
unpublished scrolls. Finally the Review 
published its own photo books. 

Aco-editor of the photo books is Robert 
Eisenman, religion chairman of California 
State University at Long Beach, inveterate 
foe of the official team and idiosyncratic 
theorist. Eisenman assumes the Gospels 
were completed in the 2nd century, al- 
though most scholars today date them 
considerably closer to the time of Jesus. 
He consequently views the Dead Sea 
Scrolls as a more authentic account of 
primitive Christianity than the Gospels. 

The leader (perhaps more than one 
leader) of the Qumran sect was known as 
the Teacher of Righteousness. Years ago, 


some scholars theorized that Jesus might | 


have been that teacher, but the idea is seen 
as untenable, in part because the writings 
so clearly reflect the Jewish situation in 
the second century before Christ. Eisen- 
man contends that the later Qumran 
scrolls were written by a messianic move- 
ment that blended into early Christianity. 
He thinks the teacher was James, the New 
Testament “brother of Jesus” and mar- 
tyred leader of the Jerusalem church. 
James’ Qumran faction, says Eisenman, 


A TEXT IN DISPUTE 


There shall come forth a 
shoot from the stump of 
Jesse, and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots. . . 
With righteousness he 
shall judge the poor and 


decide with equity for the 
meek of the earth; and he 
shall smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips 


he shall slay the wicked. 
ISAIAH 11: 1,4 


wounds. 





was “aggressive, apocalyptic, nationalist, 
messianic and violent. Very violent.” This 
wing bitterly opposed the Apostle Paul 
and his Hellenized movement, which re- 
jected Jewish law and was “otherworldly, 
cosmopolitan, forgiving.” 

Such links with Christianity, of 
course, depend on whether the scrolls 
were written in Jesus’ era or an earlier, 
more distant time. The official team dates 
them variously from 200 B.C. to A.D. 67, 








There shall come forth a 
shoot from the stump of 
Jesse the Branch of David 
and they will enter into 
judgment with. . .and the 
Prince of the Congregation, 
the Branch of David, will 
kill him by strokes and by 


—FROM VERMES' 
VERSION OF QUMRAN 
TEXT 4Q285 tant 


based on handwriting styles and radioac- 
tive carbon tests. Eisenman argues that 
handwriting is uncertain, the carbon tests 
were inadequate, and the contents put 
some scrolls in the Ist century A.D. 

An apparently fatal flaw in such theo- 
ries of Christians at Qumran is that none 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls mentions Jesus by 
name. Efforts are still under way to sub- 
stantiate a scholar’s sensational claim that 
one Qumran scrap contains part of the 
Gospel of Mark. Almost everyone dismiss- 
es that idea. But the scrolls do speak of the 
coming Jewish Messiah (or Messiahs). 
Two of the fragments made newly avail- 
able in the Review's photo books are 
especially striking: 





Geza Vermes of 
Oxford: “My 
concern is simply to 
find out what this 
text means” 


TEXT 4Q521. Eisen- 
man and Michael 
Wise of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago have 
prepared new trans- 
lations of this text. Al- 
though some missing 
letters and words 
need to be extrapolat- 
ed, the most impor- 
phrases are 
clear. Apparently re- 
ferring to the coming 
Messiah, the text de- 
clares that he will 
“heal the wounded, 
resurrect the dead [and] preach glad tid- 
ings to the poor.” The passage closely re- 
sembles the words of Jesus in the Naza- 
reth synagogue (Luke 4) that caused his 
townspeople to try to kill him. 

The text will be analyzed in the next is- 
sue of the Journal for the Study of the 
Pseudepigrapha by Wise and James Tabor 
of the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte. Tabor notes that Jesus spoke 
virtually the same words about resurrec- 
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tion in Luke 7 when John the Baptist asked 
for proof that he was the Messiah. This, 
Tabor says, is the closest parallel yet 
found between the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the recorded words of Jesus. It is also the 
only Dead Sea text that refers to resurrec- 
tion, a central Christian belief that was 
held by many Ist century Jews. The schol- 
ar officially assigned to publish this cru- 
cial text, Catholic priest Emile Puech of Je- 
rusalem, is expected to come out shortly 
with his own interpretation. 
TEXT 49285. Eisenman and Wise reported 
last fall that this mutilated scrap, the size 
ofa matchbook, said the Prince of the Con- 
gregation, presumably a Messiah figure, 
would be killed. The text, which echoes 
/saiah 11, also anticipates another prima- 
ry New Testament teaching, that the Mes- 
siah must die as Jesus did. However, the 
translation is disputed in Britain’s Journal 
of Jewish Studies. Geza Vermes, a Qumran 
expert at Oxford University who used a 
computer image enhancer to clarify the 
writing, says the Prince does the killing, 
rather than the other way around. That 
also applies to a later reference to 
“wounds,” which Eisenman linked with 
the famous messianic prediction in /saiah 
53: 5: “He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities.” 
“T personally have no objection to dis- 
covering that the text was speaking of a 
suffering or slain Messiah,” Vermes main- 
tains. “Proving this wrong is not my con- 
cern. My concern is simply to find out 
what this text means.” He asserts that 
here and in parallel passages, the Dead 
Sea Messiah “appears as triumphant—as 
is usually the case. That is the normal 


| Jewish tradition.” Eisenman says either 








translation is possible, whereas Wise con- 
cludes that the matter will always remain 
uncertain because of textual problems. 

If Eisenman is right, there will be furi- 
ous debate over whether the Dead Sea 
Scrolls undermine the traditional Chris- 
tian faith. The texts could be interpreted 
as buttressing skeptical contentions that 
the New Testament was purposely shaped 
to fit Jewish expectations and did not re- 
count actual events. However, Wise, Ei- 
senman’s sometime ally, says the evidence 
could equally back the conservatives who 
believe God prepared the way for the true 
Messiah: “Many of Christianity’s ideas 
were there at the time of Jesus. I believe 
the things that happened wouldn't have 
happened if the ground were not already 
fertile.” The scrolls have another impor- 
tant effect, underscoring anew the Jewish- 
ness of Jesus. 

In any event, those angry, locked-out 
Dead Sea scholars turn out to have been 
correct in their assertions that highly im- 
portant material remained tucked away 
for decades. When young scholars like 
Wise are old men, the wars over interpret- 
ing the Dead Sea Scrolls will doubtless be 
as heated as ever. a 
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The Joy 
Of Being 
Whoop! 


With a new 
movie and her 
own TV talk 
show starting 
this week, 
actor-comic 
Whoopi 
Goldberg 

has left the 
welfare rolls 
far behind 


By JOHN SKOW 








HE'S GOT A MOUTH ON HER. 000000H, 
yeah! Uh-huh! Whoo-pi! Gives a little 
grin, lets loose a blast of in-your-face black 
street trash, something about yo muthuh. 
True, child. 

That mouth, impish or hellacious, is 
where Whoopi Goldberg goes one up on the world. 
Twist it, she’s a funny little troll. Smile like the Queen 
of Sheba, she is the Queen of Sheba, a knee-weaken- 
ing beauty (don’t doubt it; like Meryl Streep, who's 
also less than a stunner, Whoopi can play beauty). 
Shove out her jaw, she’s a bad-mouth male junkie— 
yeah, name's Fontaine, attitude’s his game, what's 
your problem? Flash that 82-toothed thousand-watt- 
er, time to watch your wallet. Smile shyly, she’sa little 
kid, you want to give her a glass of milk anda couple of 
cookies, Thank you, mister. 

What is needed here isa mouth alert—THis Is NOT A 
TEST, YOU ARE IN REAL DANGER, LOCAL AUTHORITIES ARE 
HIDING IN THE CELLAR WITH A JUG—because Whoopi, 
dreadlocks, attitude and all, is branching out. Quick, 
what does the world need one more of? Right, a televi- 
sion talk show. Whoopi’s starts this week on 180 syn- 
dicated stations—making it potentially available to 
93% of the national audience. The idea, she says, is 
conversation: one guest and halfan hour of talk, every 
night and twice on Saturday. The negatives, as they 
say in politics, are encouraging: no monologue, no 
band to tootle when inspiration flags, no giggling stu- 
dio audience to which the camera can pan, and no Dan 
Quayle jokes unless Quayle himself makes them. 

The low-handicap Veep has not yet agreed to ap- 
pear, but Al Gore, who wants his job, is one of the early 
guests. So are Bo Jackson, the retired two-sport flash, 
white supremacist Thomas Metzger, and the usual 
show-biz suspects, including Liz Taylor, Elton John 
and Tim Robbins. Violinist Itzhak Perlman is sched- 
uled, and California senate candidate Dianne Fein- 
stein is already taped. Whoopi wants to reason to- 
gether with Pat Buchanan, who hopes to wall off the 
Mexican border, and with Pat Robertson, who be- 











lieves that feminism leads to witchcraft. (Is Robert- 
son right? Or does sanctimoniousness lead to prattle? 
Tune in and find out.) 

It is, at any rate, hard to go one up on Whoopi. Ac- 
tor colleagues in a San Francisco rep company didn’t 
succeed in the early '80s, when they nicknamed her 
for a dim-witted novelty-store joke. “I was very flatu- 
lent,” she explains with an angelic smile. “So for a 
while it was ‘Whoopi Cushion.’ Then, for a touch of 
class, ‘Whoopi Couchant.’ So I thought, Why not? I'll 
be Whoopi. But Whoopi Johnson just doesn’t cut it.” 
(You figure that one out; her name then was Caryn 
Johnson.) So she rummaged among her family names 
and came up with some mixed-blood Goldbergs she 
swears are back there somewhere. “And when I final- 
ly got to Broadway, people expected to see a little old 
Jewish man.” 

What people saw, in a one-woman show pro- 
duced by Mike Nichols, was an astonishing array of 
characters—‘‘spooks,” she called them, though the 
word irritated some blacks—dreamed up by 
Whoopi, and redreamed each night according to 
how she and the audience were reacting to each 
other. Her improvised characters, done without 
makeup or costume changes, didn’t look or talk like 
one another, and the differences were so sharp that 
a casual viewer (the show, repeated later for so, is 
available as a videocassette) might say, “Wait a 
minute, is this the same performer?” 

There was the six-year-old black girl who came 
onstage with a light-colored shirt draped across her 
forehead and down her back. “Dat’s my long blond 
tresses,” she said, and went on to explain that she 
didn’t want to be black no more, cause she wanted to 
be on The Love Boat when she grew up, and everyone 
on The Love Boat has long blond tresses. “Don’t no- 
body on TV look like me,” she said. And there was 
the white, 13-year-old girl surfer explaining in flaw- 
less Valley-talk how she happened to get pregnant 
and give herself a coat-hanger abortion (“So I said 
O.K., and he said O.K., and we said O.K., O.K.?”). 
And the Jamaican maid, and the crippled woman 
who was getting married in two weeks, 

It was all dead-on perfect, but that was just tech- 
nique, mere brilliance. Where genius entered was in 
what Whoopi saw in her spooks. Fontaine, the big- 
mouth male junkie, tells about flying to Europe, and 
for a time you get some fairly standard airplane 
jokes. Then Fontaine, by now in Amsterdam, is tell- 
ing you about visiting the Anne Frank museum. He 
doesn’t break character, he’s still a badass, but now 
he’s in Anne Frank’s attic, thoroughly shaken, ex- 
plaining that she and her family hid there from the 
Nazis, in silence, for month after month, and that 
even at the end, Anne still believed that humanity 
was basically good. 

Making people laugh while carrying off this kind 
of thing without mawkishness is close to impossible, 
and Whoopi did it. People left the theater feeling that 
they had just seen the best dramatic show on Broad- 
way. Director Steven Spielberg was one of them, and 
he cast Goldberg as the farmer's ugly-duckling wife 
Celie in The Color Purple. She had never been on a 
sound stage before, but her performance turned out 
to be the best part of a good film. And in the next few 
years, in role after role, her acting was the best part 
ofa succession of bad, mediocre and upper-mediocre 
films. 

Such as Sister Act. Waiting for Whoopi’s danger- 
ous-to-your-health mouth to fulminate is the main 
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“I’ve thrown 
tantrums... 
incompetence 
makes me mad. 
It sucks up your 
energy for what 
you’re supposed 
to do. But it’s 
never personal, 
unless you make 
it personal, and 
then I will just 
embarrass you 
as big as I can.” 
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plot element—no, the sole plot element—of this Dis- 
ney no-brainer, one of those renegade-hides-out- 
with-cute-nuns movies that Hollywood makes every 
three years. So Sister Act (which has grossed $125 
million to date) has a touch of class it doesn’t really 
deserve. So do Clara’s Heart, Jumpin’ Jack Flash and 
Ghost (for which Goldberg got the Oscar for Best 
Supporting Actress, though she is firm in announc- 
ing that she’s an actor, and never mind the feminine 
dismissive). She has the ability to turn a routine flick 
into a pretty good movie entirely on her own. 

She grew up in the racially mixed Chelsea neigh- 
borhood of Manhattan, messed around with drugs 
“the way everyone did then,” and by her late teens 
was a high school dropout (“I just wasn’t cut out for 
it”) with a broken marriage and a baby daughter. Not 
long afterward she was living on welfare in San Die- 
go. But her story can’t be told that quickly. She looks 
on her childhood as privileged. Her mother, a nurse 
anda Head Start teacher, wasa strong woman (“Still 
is. She’s got her foibles, but she’s amazing”) who 
would say, “Get on the bus, go hear the Leonard 
Bernstein concert, go see the children’s ballet, go to 
the museum .. .” And there were old movies on TV, 
“though I didn’t know they were old; | liked the idea 
of seeing Clark Gable in the war on one channel, and 
then switching, and he'd be riding a horse.” 

Most magically, there was a glorious children’s 
theater program at the Hudson Guild, funded by Hel- 
ena Rubenstein. By age eight, the not-yet Whoopi 
was hooked. “I could be a princess, a teapot [she 
laughs at the memory], a rabbit, anything. And ina 
way, it’s been children’s theater ever since. I've only 
recently begun believing that I’ve grown up, and act- 
ing is what I do.” 

Living on welfare in San Diego was demeaning, 
for the usual reasons. Social workers sniffed about to 
see whether some man was living on her allowance. 
When she made $25 from theater work or a few off- 
and-on dollars for being a cosmetician ina mortuary, 
she would stubbornly report the money to the wel- 
fare people “because | didn’t want my daughter see- 
ing Mom lying.” The welfare people would stubborn- 
ly subtract it from her next check. “Of course by that 
time the theater money would be gone.” She admits 
that the system did what it was supposed to do: it 
propped her up when she needed it. But dignity 
wasn't part of the process. “Yeah, I get pissy think- 
ing about it, because it shouldn't be so degrading,” 
she says now. “But I’m not bitter. That takes too 
much time.” 

She has a reputation in the film community for 
being difficult. “I've thrown tantrums," she says 
with a grin, “but it’s always about work. Incompe- 
tence makes me mad. It sucks up your energy for 
what you're supposed to do. But it’s never personal, 
unless you make it personal, and then I will just em- 
barrass you as big as I can.” The filming of Sister Act 
was tension time, she admits. The script wasn’t 
ready and didn’t flow logically. “I was crabby be- 
cause things weren't right.” 

Whoopi thinks the talk show is “probably not a 
great career move. I should be riding the crest, doing 
films.”’ But, she says, she wanted to find out what's 
on people’s minds. Metzger, the white supremacist, 
told her that separation of the races is important, 
“and I said, ‘Where are you people going, because I 
sure as hell ain’t leaving.’ I’m not going to change his 
mind, but I think as long as we keep a dialogue up, 
you can see where their hands are. They can’t be out 
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in the streets doing the other stuff.’ One sponsor, a 
pharmaceutical company, said it wouldn't run its 
commercials on the Metzger show. “So I had to say, 
‘Then don't.’ ” 

Politics in Los Angeles means how you feel about 
the riots (which were, she says, basically former Po- 
lice Chief Daryl Gates’ bleep-you to the city). Gold- 
berg sees some hope. “At least blacks can now say to 
Korean grocers, “You are rude when we come into 
the store,’ and the Koreans can say, ‘When you come 
into the store, we're frightened.’ ” Filming Sarafina! 
in Soweto last winter (she plays a courageous teach- 
er in the musical, which will be released this week in 
New York City and Los Angeles), Whoopi was the 
target of a “declaration of war” by a black group op- 
posed to the project. “We talked it over,” she says, 
“and the problem was more or less fixed. But, yeah, 
you feel fear. They had issued a license to any nut 
who wanted to take me out.” As usual, death threats 
or not, she was thoroughly professional for the film- 
ing. She arrived in South Africa with her accent 
down pat, according to Darrell Roodt, 29, the white 
director. Her acting is wonderfully instinctive, he 
says, and watching her, he would think, “My God, 
she’s a schoolteacher in Soweto.” 


HOOPI HAS BEEN ONE OF THE ROWDY, 

trash-talking co-hosts, with Robin 

Williams and Billy Crystal, of the 

virtually annual Comic Relief TV 

shows to aid the homeless. Spend 

time with her, and you see that the 
raunchiness isn’t part of her act; it’s part of her na- 
ture. Clowning between takes with a photographer, 
she improvises a gross-out commercial, drip-drip- 
drip, for adult diapers. Ghosi star Demi Moore re- 
ports that things got cheerfully vulgar during the 
shooting of that film. “She'd say, ‘It’s coming, I feel it 
coming,’ and then let outa belch. It was so great. She 
just kept us laughing.” 

Taping 120 talk-show conversations and doing 
what she calls the “mogulette number” that goes 
with the project will keep Whoopi busy for a few 
weeks, She has a continuing role as Guinan, the psy- 
chic bartender, in Star 7'rek: The Next Generation. 
But she has no film roles in view, though she is en- 
thusiastic about Made in America, a comedy with Ted 
Danson that she finished not long ago. She does get 
film offers, but not as many as one might think. A 
couple of years ago she gave a wry answer to an in- 
terviewer from Premiere magazine who asked why 
she appeared in so many not-so-hot films, “I did the 
pictures I was offered,” she said. “Do you think I 
would sit around and say, ‘Here’s great scripts, 
here’s crappy scripts; I'll do the crappy ones’?” 

She wants to work in Soweto again, but for now 
she’s happy to spend long weekends at her Connecti- 
cut unfarmed farm, where it’s green and peaceful. 
She has three horses there, and you can tell by the 
names—Peppy Bell, Shadow and Quisma—that she 
has owned them in her mind since she was little. Does 
she ride English style? Course not; she grew up on 
western movies, so she's a cowgirl, “but not too good 
at it.” Getting on toward 40, she has two brief mar- 
riages behind her (““They seemed like a lifetime”) and 
now, she says, lives happily alone. “But I've got fam- 
ily; 'm surrounded.” Her daughter and her older 
brother work with her in Los Angeles. “It's a good 
time in my life. I’m feeling pretty good about myself 
these days.” —With reporting by Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 





































New strains of a louse are 
chewing up California’s 
finest vineyards, but 

that could lead to better 
wines someday 


By JOHN ELSON 


N NAPA AND SONOMA COUNTIES, 
heartland of California’s $730 mil- 
lion-a-year wine industry, prospects 
are promising for a bumper harvest 
this fall. Beneath the deceptively lush sur- 
face of the peaceful vineyards, however, 








an expensive disaster looms. Billions of 


microscopic parasites called phylloxeras 
are munching away at the roots of the 
grape-bearing stalks. While no threat to 
human health, within a decade the tiny in- 
sects could eat their way through 50,000 
acres of the nation’s finest vineyards. Esti- 
mates of the total damage, including the 
cost of replanting with Phylloxera-resis- 
tant stalks, range from $500 million to 
more than $1 billion. 

That is the bad news. The good news is 
that the crisis will force growers to replace 
their diseased vines with new, better quali- 
ty grapes that can flourish in the region’s 
wide range of microclimates, which feature 
coastal fog as well as baking heat. Some un- 
profitable and marginally successful varie- 
tals will probably disappear, at least in Napa 








A Chardonnay 
vineyard in Napa 
County that has 
been attacked 
by phylloxeras. 
At top, closeup 
view of the 





and Sonoma. But vintners in- 
sist that they will soon be able to 
produce more of the premier 
wines consumers want—nota- 
bly Chardonnay and Cabernet 
Sauvignon 

This is not the first time 
grape growers have fought this burrowing 
louse, which is indigenous to North Ameri- 
ca east of the Rockies. In the late 19th centu- 
ry, phylloxeras somehow spread to vine- 
yards in Europe and California, devastating 
more than 2.5 million acres in France alone. 
What finally brought the plague under con- 
trol was the discovery that classic European 
varietals like Chardonnay could be success- 
fully grafted onto native American root- 
stalks that resisted the voracious bug. 

In rebuilding the American wine in- 
dustry, growers tested a number of root- 
stalks. A majority settled on a variety 
called AXR#1 because it suited Califor- 
nia’s conditions so well, even though it 
was not totally immune to the phylloxeras. 
In 1979 a Napa County farmer noticed that 
his vines were thinning out and called in 
experts from the department of oenology 
at the University of California at Davis. 
They concluded that the phylloxeras had 
mutated into a new, prolific biotype that 
threatened all AXR#1 rootstalks. Repro- 
ducing asexually, one insect can spawn a 
billion offspring annually. 

In California as well as in Washington 
and Oregon, where phylloxeras have also 
been spotted, the lice feed on roots as deep 
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voracious bug. 


as 6 ft. beneath the soil, leaving them sus- 
ceptible to soil fungus and other infec- 
tions. Roots under attack become swollen 
and deformed; eventually the vine and its 
grapes shrivel and die. Says Ed Weber, a 
Napa County viticultural adviser: “It looks 
like someone took a blowtorch to them.” 

The University of California has set up 
a Phylloxera Task Force, but no chemical 
treatment has proved effective against 
this new biotype, and experts cannot rule 
out further mutations. In fact, another 
strain of the louse has been found in cen- 
tral California and as far south as Santa 
Barbara. For farmers the safest solution is 
to rip out their AXR#1 and replant with 
one of a dozen or so other rootstalks that 
appear to be more resistant to the muta- 
tions, at least so far. After replanting, it 
takes three years for a vine to produce ma- 
ture, harvestable grapes. 

The expense of replacing rootstalks 
may drive some vineyards into bankrupt- 
cy. And with land costing as much as 
550,000 an acre, the survivors will have to 
practice a form of economic triage in de- 
ciding what grapes to grow. Robert Parker 
Jr., America’s leading wine critic, recently 
praised a dry Sonoma white made from a 
relatively cheap and underrated varietal 
called Chenin Blanc. But Michael Martini, 
winemaker at the family- 
owned Louis M. Martini vine- 
yard, predicts that Chenin 
Blane will disappear from 
prime acreage in Napa and 
Sonoma counties, along with 
such other marginal varietals 
as Gewurztraminer, Johannis- 
berg Riesling and Gamay 
Beaujolais. “The price of land 
is too high to grow those crops,” he says. 
“You can't get your money back.” Martini, 
which once produced 26 different wines, 
will soon have only 10. 

While the less profitable varietals may 
survive elsewhere in California, Napa and 
Sonoma growers will concentrate on the 
big-money crops: primarily Cabernet Sau- 
vignon and Chardonnay, but also Pinot 
Noir, Sauvignon Blanc, Zinfandel and 
Merlot. Replanting also means that grow- 
ers can take advantage of new theories 
about draining and trellising to plant more 
vines per acre without diluting the grapes’ 
character or intensity. “We're in the cru- 
cible right now,” says James Allen, presi- 
dent of Napa’s Sequoia Grove Vineyards, 
“but when we come out of it, we'll be light- 
years ahead of the French.” 

Some vintners foresee 1995 and 1996 as 
the worst years of the crisis, when a drop in 
production will lead to a rise in 
retail prices, particularly for premier whites, 
After that, more prolific vines and keener 
competition could result in lower prices for 
better wines. If that proves true, oenophiles 
may someday want to toast the little pests 
that ate the vineyards. —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/Rutherford 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 





HE IMAGES AND IDEAS OF RENE 


Magritte are known to millions of 


people who do not know him by 

name. So argues the art historian 

Sarah Whitfield in her catalog to 
the retrospective of 168 works by the great 
Belgian Surrealist that opens at New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art this 
week, and she is certainly right. This ac- 
counts for the faint feeling of déja vu that 
even non-Magritteans sometimes get 
when looking at his work. Magritte died in 
1967, but for the best part ofa half-century 
his images—or variants on them—have 
been used to advertise everything from 
the French state railroad system and 
chocolates to wallpaper, cars and political 
candidates. 

The advertising industry has had a vast 
effect on modern art, but no modern artist 
has had more effect on advertising itself 
than Magritte. Yet there is never the slight- 
est feeling that his work has been corrupt- 
ed by its commercial reuse, and this is be- 
cause of its clarity and intelligence. 
Magritte’s paradoxes still slice cleanly. No 
matter how many times you see the small 
locomotive steaming from the living-room 
fireplace in his 7ime Transfixed (1938), 
with the mantel clock pointing to 12:43 and 
every grain line in the wooden floor in 
place, it will still come from behind its utter 
familiarity and surprise you. 

The history of modernism is suffused 
with cults of artistic ego and rampant 
“originality”—especially Surrealism, the 
movement Magritte was linked to. But he 
made a virtue of anonymity, disappearing 
behind the work like one of the partly 
vanishing, ambiguous figures in his own 
paintings. Apart from a short stay in Par- 
is (1927-30), Magritte spent his whole 
adult life in Brussels, issuing his mind- 
wrenching visual conundrums from a 
base of the most perfect bourgeois propri- 
ety, using a corner of his living room for a 
studio and never painting any naked wom- 
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THE POKER-FACED 


A retrospective of René Magritte proves that the great Belgian Surrealist’s mind- 


an but his wife Georgette, who, in return, 
never posed for any other artist. The com- 
mon man in Magritte’s paintings, with his 
raincoat and bowler, whether standing 
with an apple in front of his face or floating 
down in multitudes upon the unperturbed 
streets of Brussels, really is Magritte—the 
poker-faced enchanter. No artist ever be- 
haved less like one. 
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It mattered a lot that Magritte was Bel- 
gian, not French. The French Surrealists 
made a point of public provocation, insert- 
ing themselves into politics, issuing pre- 
tentious manifestos. Not so their Belgian 
cousins; “the subversive act,” said one, 
the writer Paul Nougé, “must be discreet.” 
Magritte’s style, as it evolved, was studi- 
ously neutral. His early work, in the 
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1920s, was mainly exercises in late Cub- 
ism—the “tubist,” streamlined, geometri- 
cal forms of Fernand Léger and Amédée 
Ozenfant, shapes that might have been 
made from metal. The artist who clearly 
had the biggest impact on Magritte, turn- 
ing him toward fantasy and irrational im- 
ages, was Giorgio de Chirico. And even 
then Magritte couldn’t find a way to use De 





TIME TRANSFIXED, 1938 (left), is one of Magritte’s homages to De Chirico. After repeated 
viewings, it still comes from behind its familiarity and surprises you. 


THE TITANIC DAYS, 1928 (below), an image of rape, fuses the overlapped bodies of the 
frightened woman and her attacker in one form, a parody of union. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIBERTY, 1937 (bottom), puts together Magritte’s standard im- 
ages—sky, fire, nude, fagade—only to threaten them with destruction by the cannon. 


ENCHANTER 


NOLLDITIOD FAVA 





selves. “Our secret desire,” he remarked, 
“is for a change in the order of things, and 
it is appeased by the vision of a new order 
... The fate of an object in which we had 
no interest suddenly begins to disturb us.” 
Turned balusters, game pieces, the little 
round horse bells known as grelots, cut- 
out paper doilies, wood paneling, views 
through a window, fire, a birdcage, a rifle, 
a tuba, a pipe, loaves of bread, a naked 
woman: there wasn’t much in Magritte’s 
repertoire of images that couldn't have 
been seen by an ordinary Belgian clerk in 
the course of an ordinary day. 

But assembled they are another thing— 
just as Ernst’s drawings made of rubbings 
from the floorboards of his seaside hotel be- 
came another thing. Here is the silent ugly 


cannon in the room of screens, each bear- | 


ing a familiar image; in a second it will fire 
of its own accord, blowing the screens to 
shreds; we stand, as the title says, On the 
Threshold of Liberty. Some of Magritte’s 
images have taken on, with time, a truly 
prophetic aura. One of these is Eternity 
(1935). Three pedestals in a museum, with 
a red rope stretched in front of them. On 
the left one, a medieval head of Christ. On 
the right, a head of Dante. In the center, a 
block of butter. A jab at the contented Bel- 
gian stomach, 60 years ago; but today you 
can't help thinking of the lumps of fat by Jo- 
seph Beuys that are enshrined in the 
world’s museums, as though Magritte had 
been conducting satire in advance. 

He painted in a perfectly deadpan 
style, neutral rather than “primitive’— 
serviceable, in a word. It came partly from 
posters and partly from kitsch art. “This 
detached way of representing things,” he 
remarked, “seems to me to suggest a uni- 
versal style, in which the quirks and little 
preferences of an individual play no role.” 
It is meat-and-potatoes figuration, with no 
pretensions; if there were any pretensions 


wrenching visual puns and paradoxes still slice cleanly 


Chirico’s unique scenography until he 
learned about collage from Max Ernst 

The objectivity of collage—taking an 
image from outside and putting it, whole 
and entire, in the fictional space of the 
painting—appealed to Magritte, because 
he liked standardized images; it was their 
encounter and rearrangement that creat- 
ed the magic, more than the things them- 


in this world, where flotillas of loaves sail 
by in the evening sky like flying saucers 


and an innocent eye opens in the middle of 


a slice of ham on your plate, they would 
greatly reduce its credibility. 

But the epigrammatic force can be irre- 
sistible, especially where Magritte reflects 
on sexual violence, alienation or loneliness: 
the couple trying to kiss through layers of 
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cloth in The Lovers (1928), or The Titanic 
Days (1928), his image of attempted rape, 
in which the bodies of the terrified woman 
and the attacking man are fused together 
as in a grim photographic overlap. Often 
his color is extremely beautiful, though the 
viewer, intent on the visual conundrums, 
may not at first notice how powerful and 
tender it can be. But as his friend Louis 
Scutenaire wrote, “Magritte is a great 
painter. Magritte is not a painter.” He had 
no interest in what the French called /a 
belle matiére, and when he did essay it—as 
in a series of pseudo-pastoral kitsch-classi- 
cal paintings in the manner of Renoir, done 
during World War [Il—he subverted it; 
these hot, sluglike nudes are of a brutal vul- 
garity exceeded only by late Picabia, who 
may in fact have influenced them. 

In some ways his most extreme work 
comes from this aberrant moment of pein- 
ture vache (stupid painting), as he called 
it—it’s as though, in parodying other Bel- 
gian artists (Ensor, and a particularly gross 
comic illustrator named Deladoés), he 
touched a demotic rock bottom from which 
he could only recoil in the end. But Geor- 
gette hated the new style, and by 1950 René 
was back to the old one, often repainting 
versions of images he had first made in the 
30s. This recycling fitted his own idea of 
himself as a craftsman rather than an art- 
ist. You could make more than one chair to 
the same pattern. 

Magritte was not a “literary” artist, 
and his work was more about situation 
than narrative. Nevertheless, his titles 
were important to him, and they are never 
neutral. They were, so to speak, pasted on 
the image like another collage element, in- 
flecting its meaning without explaining it 
They reflected his browsing in high and 
popular culture. The Glass Key comes 
from Dashiell Hammett, and references to 
the Fantomas thrillers (on which Ma- 
gritte, along with the rest of the Surreal- 
ists and everyone else in France and Bel- 
gium, doted) are everywhere. On the other 
hand, 7he Man from the Sea is Balzac's ti- 
tle, and The Elective Affinities Goethe's. 

Then there was Edgar Allan Poe. Ma- 
gritte used him repeatedly. The Domain of 
Arnheim, Magritte’s image of a vast, cold 
Alpine wall seen through the broken win- 
dow of a bourgeois living room, with 
shards of glass on the floor that still carry 
bits of the sublime view on them, is the ti- 
tle of Poe’s 1846 tale about a superrich 
American landscape connoisseur who cre- 
ates a Xanadu for himself. “Let us imag- 
ine,” says Poe's hero, “a landscape whose 
combined vastness and definitiveness 
whose united beauty, magnificence and 
strangeness shall convey the idea of care, 
or culture... on the part of beings superi- 
or, yet akin to humanity..." Yes, one can 
well imagine Magritte liking that. His 
work too sets up a paralle] world, extreme- 
ly strange and yet familiar, ruled by an ab- 


| solutist imagination. cr 
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MID-LOVE CRISIS: Farrow and Allen in a smartly gnarled human comedy about 
people who talk wittily and act stupidly in matters of the heart 


Sleepwalking 
Into a Mess 


TITLE: HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
WRITER AND DIRECTOR: WOODY ALLEN 

THE BOTTOM LINE: W//ia/ is this thing 
called love? A man who knows has made a 
film better than real life—his, anyway. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OU EXPECT TO READ A COOL AP- 
praisal of Woody Allen’s new 
film. The tawdry gossip attend- 
ing Husbands and Wives—the 
question of whether it contains clues to 
Allen’s dumping Mia Farrow in favor of 
her 21-year-old adopted daughter, Soon- 
Yi Previn Farrow—this is irrelevant, 
surely, to the noble trade of movie criti- 
cism. You want us to ponder weightier 
issues, like the piquant mise-en-scéne in 
the oeuvre of a major auteur, Perhaps 
the entire review should be in French. 
Well, forget it. Dish comes first. Be- 
sides, there’s no way that any reason- 
ably tuned-in moviegoer can dismiss the 
subversive import of the dialogue be- 
tween Allen, as an author who teaches a 
college writing course, and Farrow, as 





his wife, a magazine editor. She asks, 
“Are you ever attracted to other wom- 
en?” He replies that his students “don’t 
want an old man.” He, who thinks his 
marriage might be saved by having chil- 
dren, admits, “I'm begging to have a 
baby that I don’t even want.” And when 
he falls for a wily coed (Juliette Lewis), 
he frets, “I feel myself becoming infatu- 
ated with a 20-year-old ... I’m sleep- 
walking into a mess.” At these moments 
the masks of fiction drop and seem to re- 
veal two naked, anguished souls: the 
“real” Woody and Mia of late notoriety 

The thing to realize now is that Allen 
wrote this movie long before he says he 
was involved with Soon-Yi. The thing 
that moviegoers will realize decades 
hence is that Husbands and Wives is a 
damn fine film. Here again he is X- 
raying the gnarled psyches of Manhat- 
tan’s glamourati: Gabe and Judy and 
their best friends Jack (Sydney Pollack) 
and Sally (Judy Davis). Each is in some 
stage of a mid-love crisis; each married 
partner is given the chance to follow a 
flirtation to climax or catastrophe. Typi- 
cally, Allen deals himself the highest 
cards. Gabe alone can resist temptation 
and take himself “out of the race. | don't 
want to hurt anybody or be hurt.” 

The only ones sure to be hurt are 
those viewers who can't get used to the 
nosy, nausea-invoking camera style in 
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the movie's fake documentary format. 
Take some Dramamine, folks. Then sa- 
vor the desperate wit and the sharp act- 
ing—especially that of Davis, who exe- 
cutes high comedy with the world’s 
tensest mouth, and Farrow, doggedly 
searching for an Adam in a new Eden. 
So this is also a movie. But it is not 
only a movie. It has become the acciden- 
tal equivalent of a trashy best seller that 
expects you to know who's who even if it 
can’t name names. TriStar Pictures 
knows this; it is opening the film a week 
early and at 800 theaters instead of the 
handful typical for an Allen release. The 
media tattlers who have already re- 
vealed the movie's reel-vs.-real twists 
know it. Soon so will the "plex patrons; 
they will make this Allen’s first hit since 
the 1986 Hannah and Her Sisters. Every- 
one seems to know it but Woody Allen. 
What has most vexed Allen's fans 
lately is the moral ignorance of an artist 
touted to find both passion and ambigu- 
ity in the characters he creates. Allen 
seems unaware even of the ironies, pa- 
thetic and comic, that would abound if 
he were to marry Soon-Yi and win cus- 
tody of his kids: Soon-Yi would become 
the stepmother of her own siblings, and 
Mia would become Woody’s mother-in- 
law. For most people, movies are simple 
and life is complex. For Allen, on recent 
evidence, it's the other way around. 
What a pity that Allen the sagacious 
filmmaker doesn’t have the ear of Allen 
the screwed-up philanderer. Because, if 
you had a friend in his predicament— 
someone blind to the moral morass he 
had sleepwalked into—/Husbands and 
Wives is the movie you'd want him to 
see. It would open his eyes. a 


MUSIC 


A Pair 
Of Kings 


PERFORMER: TONY BENNET! 
ALBUM: PERFECTLY FRANK 
LABEL: COLA)MBIA 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 /i//ing, jazz-inflected 
homage from one great singer to another. 


By JAY COCKS 


E AND MY SHADOW ISN'T A 
song usually associated with 
Frank Sinatra, so it has no 
proper place in this collection 
Yet its presence would have set up a 
handy symbolic resonance. Tony Ben- 
nett, one of the supreme purveyors of 
popular song, here assembles 24 tunes 
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{0 yours. 

Every year, the research advancements 
achieved by City of Hope's renowned family 
of scientists and physicians create more 
than headlines. 

For millions of people, they create 
miracles. Remarkable developments in the 
potential treatment and cures for cancer and 
other serious diseases such as schizophrenia, 
diabetes, Alzheimer's disease, and AIDS. 

You can be part of City of 
Hope's unique collaborationby [Ky 
donating time or money. Please 
call 800-835-5504 today, And J 
help us continue to generate the City 
kind of news you'll want to share of 
with everyone. Hope 


TOUCHING THE LIVES OF MILLIONS. 





What this man 


is planting is a grain 
of self-respect. 


At TechnoServe, we 
believe that rebuilding any 











cal and marketing skills 
to local farmers, 
TechnoServe has 
helped plant the 
grains of self-respect 


needy country’s economy 
starts with its people. 
Filling them 
again with a sense that have turned 


of their own con- dependency into 





fidence and working self-suffi- 
dignity by help- 
ing them to 

help themselves. 
In Latin America 


and Africa, we’ve 
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seen villages come 





alive when its peo- 
ple come alive. By 
teaching techni- 


guided by this simple truth: 
That from fertile spirits, fer- 
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tile valleys grow. 


Aworking solution to world hunger. 


49 DAY ST, NORWALK CT. 06854. 1-800-99-WORKS 














SQUARING A DEBT: Bennett turns 
obligation to Sinatra into a compliment 


associated with, and made popular by, 
Sinatra, who is . . . but is it really neces- 
sary to say? The best in the trade, cer- 
tainly. And for any singer, even the most 
gifted, the longest, heaviest shadow. 

The most effective way to declare in- 
dependence—and to square a debt—is to 
do what Bennett does here: acknowl- 
edge the debt up front, and turn obliga- 
tion into a compliment and influence 
into a fresh start. Some of the songs in 
this dazzling set, like One for My Baby, 
Night and Day and | Wish J Were in Love 
Again, will always be Sinatra's. But Ben- 
nett’s full-hearted, highly personal and 
occasionally idiosyncratic treatments 
can make you think about these stan- 
dards in a different way. He borrows 
them, takes them for a tune-up and a 
spin around the block, and returns them 
purring like new. 

He does them, as he might say, My 
Way. But that’s one Sinatra trademark, 
a bit of late-period bombast, that he 
doesn’t sing. He also skips—bless him 
New York, New York from the retro rep. 
The tunes here come from the high glo- 
ry days: the big-band beginnings, the 
series of alternately bleak and swinging 
LPs like /n the Wee Small Hours and A 
Swingin’ Affair—concept albums before 
anyone had cooked up the phrase—that 
carried Sinatra triumphantly through 
the 1950s to the pinnacle of his craft 
Bennett, at this time, was enjoying 
significant success on his own, and 
though his celebrity missed the mythic 
dimension of Sinatra’s, he did not 
lack for proper respect. Sinatra often 
singled him out for special praise and 
on occasion even called him his favorite 
singer. 

Bennett's masterstroke is to perform 
the songs in a way that Sinatra almost 
never does: in a trio setting. The tunes 








c| take on an unburnished immediacy, an 
£) instant intimacy that taps straight into 


z 


| Bennett's gift for making a lyric seem 





like a conversation and a melody like the 
true rhythm of the heart. With the 
Ralph Sharon Trio playing suavely be- 
hind him, Bennett can even make over 
Nancy, an early and particularly person- 
al hit that evokes the memory of Sina- 
tra’s first wife, into a singular valentine 
to first love. Working his way up to One 


Jor My Baby, Bennett takes a big chance 


with a brash, almost R.-and-B. tempo. 
Sinatra's definitive version was an envoi 
to a lost love and a derailed life; Ben- 
nett’s is a swagger, a roguish kiss-off. 
Perfectly Frank is untainted by nos- 
talgia, but from the opening song, Time 
After Time, through the last, ‘ll Be See- 
ing You, there is a continual undercur- 
rent of melancholy, a gentle mood of loss 
and time remembered. Not better times, 
necessarily, and not better music, but a 
time when a singer could sing from a 
certain elegance of the heart. That may 
be what whole generations heard in Sin- 
atra and what so many singers learned 
from him. And that’s what Tony Bennett 
has done here: said thanks, brilliantly. 
His way, all the way. a 


BOOKS 

Withi 

TITLE: KVELYN WAUGH: THE LATER YEARS 
1939-1966 

AUTHOR: MARTIN STANNARD 

PUBLISHER: NORTON; 523 PAGES; $29.95 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A complex master of 


comic prose gets the biography he 
deserves. 


By JOHN ELSON 





T A WORLD WAR II TRAINING 

base of Britain's Royal Marines, 

the commanding officer ends 

his tirade against officers who 
had seen to their own comfort before 
that of their men with a purely rhetori- 
cal “Any questions?” One moderately 
adipose and overage (36) lieutenant 
does have an inquiry. “Would you not 
agree, sir,” he asks, “that it would be 
ever so much nicer if there were no Ma- 
rine soldiers and everyone could be an 
officer?” 

As that anecdote suggests, Evelyn 
Arthur St. John Waugh all too often be- 
haved like a character from one of his 
evergreen comic novels. Yet as Martin 
Stannard makes clear in this second 
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Poverty is hunger 
and a little girl 
growing old too fast. 


Elena is barely six. But hunger 
and despair have already left their 
mark on her little face. 

Living in a crowded hut with 
no heat or water, she has only one 
meal a day of thin soup. Through 
our sponsorship plan, Elena, or a 
child like her, can have a better diet, 
clothes, medical attention, schooling. 

Your help can light up not only 
a little face, but an entire life. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O, Box 5381 
Dept. T9E2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


OI wish to sponsor a C2 boy, O girl, in 
O Asia, DO Latin America, 0 Middle East 
O Africa, O USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© I will give $21 a month ($252 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0. the 
first month (2. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ —— 

© Please send me further information 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


env sare mu 


Check Am. Express MasterCard Visa 


nD EXP Dare 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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and concluding volume of his brilliantly 
definitive biography, Waugh was a sad 
and even tragic figure. In his youth a 
dandified aesthete and party animal, he 
evolved into an eccentric, scowling, 
West Country squire who wore hideous 
tweed suits and wielded a Victorian ear 
trumpet like a snickersnee against ene- 
mies, real and imagined. That noli me 
tangere pose barely masked the inner 
Waugh: a self-lacerating loner who for a 
time, Stannard asserts, was certifiably 
schizophrenic. (The experience was 
transmuted in Waugh's strangest novel, 
The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold.) 
Stannard’s chronicle begins with 
Waugh as a marine officer yearning to 
fight for king and country. Indubitably 
brave, he saw little combat, unless one 
counts his skirmishes with superiors 
who thought, correctly, that he lacked 
discipline. As Stannard mildly notes, 
“Waugh’s habit of striding into offices 
and demanding attention irritated the 
military bureaucrats.” By the time he 
died of a coronary thrombosis at 63, 
Brideshead Revisited (published in 1945) 
and the Sword of Honour trilogy (com- 
pleted in 1961) had sealed his reputation 
as one of the century's great masters of 
English prose. They had also estab- 
lished him as an élitist, antiquarian 
nk who was both literally and figura- 
tively deaf to a modern world of “‘plas- 
tics, Picasso, sunbathing and jazz” that 
he found as alienating as prison. 
Stannard does not muffle or condone 
Waugh’'s great faults. He was anti-Se- 
mitic and terminally rude, even to close 
friends. He was a remote, absentee fa- 
ther who viewed his offspring with sus- 
picion and alarm. “My children weary 
me,” he once confided to his diary. “I 
can only see them as defective adults: 








WAUGH IN HIS STUDY (1963): A self-lacerating loner who 
was terminally rude and generous to a fault 





= feckless, destructive, 
frivolous, sensual, hu- 
morless.”” Perhaps in re- 
action to his frugal mid- 
dle-class upbringing, he 
became an aristocrat- 
toadying snob who tend- 
ed to confuse proper 
breeding with moral 
worth. 

Waugh could also be 
extraordinarily gener- 
ous, both in praise for 
writers he admired— 
most notably, Graham 
Greene—and in discreet 
gifts to agencies of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
which he had entered in 
1930. In the end, though, 
he felt abandoned even 
by Catholicism. Pained 
by the populist liturgical 
reforms of the Second 
Vatican Council, Waugh discreetly asked 
a clerical friend, the Jesuit writer Martin 
D'Arcy, whether he might be excused 
from attending Sunday Mass. The an- 
swer was a firm but sympatheticno. 





Teenage 
Werewolf 


TITLE: BEFORE AND AFTER 

AUTHOR: ROSELLEN BROWN 

PUBLISHER: FARRAR, STRAUS & GIROUX 
354 PAGES; $21 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Js, you do know where 
your son is: jail. 


By JOHN SKOW 





NTIL CHILDREN CAN BE FLASH- 

frozen at 12 and thawed out as 

college juniors, a technological 

advance that surely will start a 
new service industry, Rosellen Brown's 
plot can be counted on to grab a mother 
or father by the ventricles. Lying awake 
in sweaty sheets at 3 a.m., any parent of 
any teenager sees an immediate future 
more or less like Brown's melodrama: a 
17-year-old New Hampshire boy named 
Jacob, no sulkier or more hostile than 
the next kid, suddenly goes septic and 
gets himself into hideous trouble. The 
cops, in fact, think he has bludgeoned 
his pregnant girlfriend to death with a 
car jack. It becomes clear to his parents 
(who knew nothing about the girlfriend) 
and younger sister that he is probably 
guilty, though when he is caught after 
several days, he refuses to say a word. 
The lawyer they hire isn’t encouraging. 
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Local peasants mutter and look sullen. 

Brown, the respected author of Civil 
Wars and Tender Mercies, is a skilled and 
subtle observer. She pays careful, mea- 
sured attention to the reactions of Caro- 
lyn, Jacob’s mother, a pediatrician who 
believes that truth is too important for 
compromise; Ben, a talented sculptor 
who lies combatively for his son; and Ju- 
dith, a bright, somewhat withdrawn girl 
who even before the crime was troubled 
by her brother's unruly sexuality. But 
too much care, too much measuring, 
give the novel a somewhat mechanical 
quality that prevents it from being first 
rate. Parents and sister are complex and 
believable, but seem chosen from a cast- 
ing service for the way they balance one 
another—she the idealistic scientist, he 
the passionate artist, the second child 





just the right age and sex to be most 


wounded. And the murder itself, though 
it could have happened, is kept at two or 
three removes of narration and never 
made to seem real and inevitable, some- 
thing that might have occurred between 
two anguished people. 

Jacob, unlike his parents and sister, 
rarely appears as more than a sketched 
figure. He seems not to have a life, but 
merely a function: to set off the family 
torment, so the author can take notes. 
Carolyn dutifully worries now and then 
about how the parents of the dead girl 





NOVELIST BROWN: Vivid fears that are an 
expression of parental dread 


are feeling, but mostly the troubled fam- 
ily’s misery is airless. The legal and psy- 
chological entanglement seems oddly 
phantasmagorical, lacking independent 
reality. As an expression of parental 
dread, of being trapped and unable to 
help one’s children in a situation of 
vaguely defined horror, the fears are 
vivid enough. But they are a product of 
the 3 a.m. sweats, and in Before and Af- 
ter, the author never really breaks them 
free into the waking world. a 
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Your INSTINCTS TELL You To REACH FarRTHER. 
Your AccouNTANT TELLS You To Cut Back. 
Your Doctor TELLs You To SLow Down. 


= THERE You Are. Standing on the threshold. 
One foot trying to break new ground. The other tied down 
by existing customers. There are new markets to open, new 
customers to reach, and no money to do it. You remember 
someone telling you that the only way to make it is to take 
risks. Then you remember that the person who told you 
just went Chapter 11. 












“ASAP”... “I need it yesterday.” Sound familiar? 
How can you find time to grow when the customers you 
already have take all the time youve got? Easy. Call 
Southern Bell. 

We have more ways to help your small business save 
time and money and find new business within your calling 
zone than any other provider. If you need to save on long 
distance calls, there’s our WatsSaver™ service. It could help 
you save more than a traditional WATS line and doesn’t 
require new equipment or a dedicated line. 

‘Td develop a presence in a new market, use our 
Remote Call Forwarding or Foreign Exchange services. 
Both let customers in another town place a local call to reach your business. So it’s easier for them to pick up the phone. 
These are just a few ways we make it easier, and more affordable, to reach new customers. And for them to reach you. 
Call us at 1 800 522-2355 for more. After all, what have you got to lose except potential business? 
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The competitive edge is now acurve. 











There is a hint of history in these 
graceful, flowing lines. I listory in the 
making. As the curve makes a come- 
back. And the competitive edge takes 
a classic turn. 

Inside, an oasis of traditional 
luxury. Softly gathered leather. The 
patina of handworked walnut. A Bose’ 
Audio System with standard CD 
player. Dual air bags. And an air con- 
ditioning system that’s ozone-safe. 

Handling the road’s curves, no 
surprise, you discover a driver's car. 
After all, this is an Infiniti. With a 3.0- 
liter, 210 horsepower V6 engine. 
Electronically controlled four-speed 
automatic overdrive transmission. 
Independent multi-link rear suspen- 
sion system and anti-lock brakes. 

For those who prefer tighter 
handling and a firmer ride, there’s the 
J30 Touring Package, with advanced 
four-wheel steering, performance 
alloy wheels and tires, and rear deck 
lid spoiler. 

All this, and exclusive Infiniti own- 
ership privileges, including the avail- 
ability of a loaner car during scheduled 
service appointments and a 24-Hour 
Roadside Assistance Program. 

The J30 personal luxury sedan. 
Finally, someone understands what 
you've always wanted in a luxury car. 


Everything. 


INFINITI. 


For Guest Drive™ information, call 1-800-826-6500. 





LensCrafters 


FeatherWates’ 
Bring You 
Lighter Weight 
For Greater 
Comfort 


Exclusive FeatherWates” 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear be- 
cause they are dramati- 
cally lighter than ordinary 
glasses. And LensCrafters, 
America’s leading one- 
hour eyewear store, has 
the technology to custom- 
craft your “light-as-a- 
feather” glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're 
wearing. 


Call 1-800-522-LENS 
(5367) for your nearest 
LensCrafters 


TeatheWates: 


Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 


Copyright, 1992 LensCrafters 











SHORT RRS 


MUSIC 
Disappointingly 
Small Step 


IT’S BEEN FOUR YEARS SINCE BOBBY 
BROWN's album Don't Be Cruel marked 
“new jack swing” as a creative hotbed of 
black pop. The fresh mix of funky, 
hiphop beats and bright, soulful melodies 
set a widely influential musical style, fit- 
ting perfectly around Brown's slim vocal 
talents. Naturally, expectations were out 
of sight for Brown’s latest solo outing, 
Bobby, which assembles the same pro- 
ducers as Cruel. The album, however, 
doesn't pack the wallop to distinguish it 
from other slick R. & B. records on the 
charts these days. Something in Common, 
a ballad Brown shares with his wife 
Whitney Houston is typical of the prob- 
lem: short on juice but heavy on sap. New 
jack may not be exhausted, but right now 
Bobby is fresh out of new ideas. 


MUSIC 


ee 
Religious Roots 

EVEN GEFFEN RECORDS BELIEVES IN FAM- 
ily values these days. Yes, the outfit that 
gave us the devilish Guns N’ Roses is 
now pushing MICHAEL W. SMITH, a con- 
temporary Christian star. Last year 
Smith's Place in This World was a No. 6 
pop single. With his new album, Change 
Your World, Smith aims for the loftier 
success of Amy Grant, who blazed the 
Christian-to-pop crossover. But while 
the secular songs Geffen will promote to 
radio are pleasant (the syrupy duet with 
Grant, Somewhere Somehow, could be a 
smash), the album's better cuts reflect 
Smith’s religious roots. A standout: 
Cross of Gold, which challenges people 
who wear holy symbols around their 
necks but lack saintliness in their souls 


. 
Many aSlip... 

ABOUT 40% OF AMERICANS DRINK WINE 
at least occasionally. Any of them who 
latch onto WINE SNOBBERY (Simon & 
Schuster; $20) will have their eyebrows 
raised by this self-styled exposé of what's 
behind—and what sometimes goes into 
the noble beverage. In remorseless de- 
tail, British oenophile Andrew Barr ex- 
plains how France's supposedly rigid ap- 
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MUSIC: The new Brown sounds a lot— 
in fact, too much—like the old one 


MUSIC: Can Geffen Records make 
Smith the male Amy Grant? 


BOOKS: An exposé of what 
goes into a bottle of wine 


TELEVISION: Kiensch reports straight 
from the front lines of fashion 


CINEMA: Shades of Tea and S 
in the socially unenlightened 1950s 
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pellation laws protect mediocrity more 
than excellence, why cheap champagne 
is often better than top brands costing 
upwards of $40, and how producers 
have got away with murder—literally— 
by dosing their wines with dangerous 
additives. Like most Savonarolas, Barr 
could lighten up a little, but there's no 
question that he knows which clos have 
skeletons in them. 


TELEVISION 
Women’s Wear 


Weekl 

e€eKLy 

LEAVE IT TO CNN, THE WORLD'S BACK 
fence, to make the ephemeral universal. 
Each weekend, cNN airs STYLE WITH 
ELSA KLENSCH, a brisk survey of how 
rich people live, dress and accessorize. 
The show offers runway reports of next 
season's couture (for the women) with 
more cleavage than anywhere this side 
of pay cable (for men), plus grooming 
tips and a visit to some fashion pooh- 
bah’s aerie. Hovering above the glitz, as 
stately and nurturing as the Queen Mum, 
is the Australian-born Klensch. For Elsa, 
shoddy clothes and naughty tattle simply 
nexistent pas. “Karl Lagerfeld could kill 
his mother,” she told //G, “and I'd just 
ask him about the design of his clothes.” 
Who else could merge Diana Vreeland 
and Diane Sawyer? No one Elsa. 


CINEMA 

Ip ] 
Retro Preppies 
SNOOTY SCHOOL, SNOTTY PREPPIES, THE 
socially unenlightened 1950s. Sound 
retrograde enough for you? Wait until 
you see SCHOOL TIES. It even looks like 
the 1956 movie version of Tea and Sym- 
pathy and shares with it and other prep- 
school dramas a certain earnest didacti- 
cism. This time the sensitive schoolboy 
is not sexually suspect. He is a poor Jew- 
ish lad from Scranton, Pennsylvania, re- 
cruited to lead dear old St. Matthews to 
gridiron glory. David Greene (Brendan 
Fraser) does so, but when his religious 
affiliation is discovered, anti-Semitism, 
followed predictably by soul-searching, 
breaks out. The film is well meant and, 
in its old-fashioned way, well made and 
well acted. But one is always about two 
moves ahead of the plot, which is not ex- 
actly rich in new news. 





Let’s just say 


these offers 


aren’t exactly for 


homebodies. 


To qualify for great savings at Choice Hotels and 
Alamo Rent A Car, you just need to be over 50, have a 
passion for living, and a burning desire to see new places. 

And the American Express Card. 

Because from September Sth through November 
10th, 1992, the Card and proof that you're over 50 will 
get you some rather handsome Cardmember Exclusives: 

A full 30% off che standard. retail rate of any Alamo 
Rent A.Car, from compact to luxury. Along with 
unlimited free mileage, 

Plus 30% off the regular room rate at any of the 
2500 Choice Hotel locations, including Clarion, Quality, 


An American Express® Cardmember Exclusive 








Comfort, Sleep, Friendship, Econo Lodge and Rodeway 

Hotels from coast to coast.* And when you stay ata 

Choice Hotel, you'll get a 

free natural canvas tote bag 

for souvenirs, sundries 

or gifts for the family.** 
Offers like these can 


make a fall vacation more 





attractive than ever. Clarion Somerset Hotel, Nashua, NH 


For car rental reservations, call Alamo Rent A Car at 
1-800-GO-ALAMO. For hotel reservations, call Choice 
Hotels at 1-800-4-CHOICE or call your travel agent. 


Alamo offer does not include taxes, optional CDW 





Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Buick Regal. 


($10.99 per day or less), fuel, additional driver fee, 
airport-imposed tax/fee (up to 10% if any) or other 
options. 24-hour advance reservation required. 


Availability is limited. You must request Rate Code A2. 


*30%-off rooms are limited and subject to availability. Reservations must be made in advance. **In order to receive tote bag, Cardmember must submit American Express 
Choice Hotel record of charge, name and address to: Choice Hotels Tote, P.O. Box 190179-353, Dallas, Texas 75219. © 1992 American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc 
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Marina’s 
Turn 


WHO SHOT J.F.K.? THE SPIRIT OF 
Marilyn Monroe inhabiting the 


body of Jimmy Hoffa dressed up 
as Fidel Castro. No, but that’s 
one of the few angles that haven’t 


been taken in the avalanche of 
books, films and articles dealing 


with the events surrounding 
President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion. Just finished shooting in 
Moscow is yet another addition 
to the vast canon. With the help 
of the former Mrs. Lee Harvey 
Oswald, nec is making Marina’s 
Story, a drama concerning the 
tragedy’s impact on Oswald’s 
Russian wife. MARINA OSWALD 
PORTER says she's serving as a 
consultant on the project be- 


3 


cause she wants Americans to 
know the truth. Porter hopes all 
students of the assassination will 
“come together on one point and 
agree that Lee simply did not 
shoot anybody.” Adds Porter, a 
U.S. citizen for a year now: “I do 
believe it was a conspiracy, care- 
fully orchestrated and covered 
up.” Playing the distraught wid- 
ow is HELENA BONHAM CARTER, 
who says she has managed not to 
overgrill Porter. 














Crossover Realities 


IMAGINE MICHAEL BOLTON PERFORMING PUCCINI OR 


Ax! Rose recording ‘Tis the Gift to Be Simple. \m- 


| plausible? Who knows, what with all the musical 


style switching going on these days. At least three of 


pop’s grandes dames have been singing distinctly 
different tunes. On her latest album, Frenesi. croon- 
er LINDA RONSTADT opts for the classics of Caribbe- 
an jazz. Why? “There aren't many interesting 
songs produced in our culture,” she explains. “It's a 
sign of the economy; people are writing throwaway 
stuff.” Due out soon from androgynous politico Sin- 
EAD O'CONNOR: Am / Not Your Girl?. a sultry series 
of torch songs favored by the likes of Billie Holiday 
and Ella Fitzgerald. And finally, get ready for raspy 
rocker CHER to go country. She’s gearing up for an 
album expected sometime next year. 
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Bare and Dare 


WELCOME TO MADONNA MUTA- 
tion No. 603. In this latest install- 
ment, the overly actualized priest- 
ess of pop turns purveyor of plain 
ole porn as she cavorts through 
her erotic fantasies in a $50 shot- 
to-shock photo book called Sex. 
Think of it, Madonna parading 
her sexuality! Whom this book 
will surprise, beyond a few media- 
deprived Peace Corps volunteers, 
is anybody’s guess. Expect to see 
the Material Girl nude with model 
Naomi Campbell and others. That 
plus her own low-rent, high- 
raunch musings on love and sex. 
The book, shrouded in secrecy, 
will arrive shrouded in Mylar at 
stores next month. 


Repackaged Pulp 


BECAUSE THE WORLD CAN AL- 
Ways use more bodacious brawn, 
there exists the phenomenon 
called FABIO. With pumped-up 
pecs and a mane that would 
probably — stay 
windblown — in 
Death Valley, the 7 
Milanese model 
gained fame 
gracing the coy- 
ers of trashy 
love tomes. Alas, 
he was unful- 
filled. “I had to ? 
show that | 
could do more 
than pose and 
look pretty,” 
says Fabio, 31. 
So he has diver- 
sified with his 
own romance 
series, a fitness 
video and a self-help book, serv- 
ing up his unique brand of lofty 
relationship philosophy. Sample: 
“If you love yourself, you can love 
other people.” 
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You Still Can’t 
Have It All 


EORGE BUSH ACCUSES BILL CLINTON OF WANTING TO 

sacrifice jobs for the sake of the environment. Bush 

says he himself would never do that, although he cares 

passionately about the environment. Bill Clinton in- 
dignantly denies the charge. He says better environmental 
protection will create, not destroy, jobs. 

Both sides in this argument are kidding. The obvious truth 
is that of course there's a trade-off between jobs and environ- 
mental standards. What's more, it’s a trade-off both candi- 
dates are willing to make. George Bush, for example, signed 
the Clean Air Act. He brags about it. For the sake of cleaner 
air, that law imposes on factories pollution standards that will 
raise expenses and reduce output—and, inevitably, cost jobs. 

The proper question for politics is where to make the trade- 
off between jobs and the environment. True, as Clinton and Al 
Gore like to say, environmental technology will create new busi- 
nesses and new jobs. But overall, a cleaner environment isa good 
that must be paid for like any other good, and the cost must be 
borne, one way or another, by the rest of the economy. We are a 
rich country and can afford to buy ourselves a cleaner environ- 
ment. How much environmental protection are we willing to buy 
and at what cost? That is the right debate. But that debate is im- 
possible as long as both sides insist that a trade-off between the 
environment and other good things (jobs, economic growth) is 
unnecessary and unthinkable. 

In fact, it’s even worse than that. Each side accuses the 
other of believing there's a trade-off—a charge the other side 
indignantly denies. Dan Quayle: “Bill Clinton will say, “Well, 
you know, you can't create jobs and preserve the environment 
at the same time. You have to have one or the other.’”’ This, 
Quayle adds, is “nonsense.” Al Gore: “When Bush and Quayle 
say you have to choose between jobs and the environment, 
they're wrong.” Actually, if Bush and Quayle did say some- 
thing like that, they would be right. But they don’t say it at all. 
Heaven forfend. 

The environmental debate is just one example of what may 





be the central problem of American politics. That is the inabil- 
ity of the electorate to deal with the hard reality we all had to 
learn as small children: that more of something usually means 
less of something else. The politicians, like overindulgent par- 
ents, are doing us no favor by refusing to teach this lesson. 

No doubt it was ever thus. But the problem does seem to be 
getting worse. The great symbol and measure of our inability 
to make trade-offs is the national debt, which has quadrupled 
in 12 years. We refuse to decide whether we want lower taxes 
or higher government benefits, so we demand both. The result 
is the annual deficit, cumulatively the national debt. Both can- 
didates mouth pieties about “tough choices” but don't actually 


~| ask us to make any. 


Gaze across the policy landscape, and observe a similar 
dynamic at work on other issues. Take health care. The state 
of Oregon recently attempted to rank all medical procedures 
based on their value to the patient and society. The intention 
was to change the Medicaid rules so that more poor people 
could be covered, but not for the less worthwhile procedures. 
Some of the calculations were cold-blooded: no transplants for 
alcoholics with cirrhosis of the liver; reduced treatment for 
patients deemed near the end of their life. 

The Bush Administration vetoed the plan. (The Democrat- 
ic ticket is divided: Clinton supports it, Gore opposes.) Critics 
call the Oregon scheme “health-care rationing,” which is ex- 
actly right. But as frustrated defenders of the plan note, we ra- 
tion care now, except we do it irrationally. We pretend to be- 
lieve in unlimited health care for all, thereby making it harder 
to provide decent health care to many. Our refusal to acknowl- 
edge that trade-offs are necessary—including, yes, the ulti- 
mate trade-off between money and human life—makes intelli- 
gent debate about intelligent trade-offs impossible. 

Not all policy decisions require this kind of trade-off. Econ- 
omists believe almost unanimously, for example, that free 
trade between two nations is a win-win situation: both econo- 
mies benefit. The proposed North American Free Trade 
Agreement between the U.S., Canada and Mexico thus would 
cost the U.S. economy nothing on balance, while bringing 
many benefits. 

But narra raises a different kind of trade-off: between eco- 
nomic efficiency and economic fairness. Even if the American 
economy benefits overall, there will be winners and losers. 
The obvious solution—both to grease the political wheels for 
the agreement and to serve justice—is for society to compen- 
sate the individual losers. For example, there should be gener- 
ous retraining benefits for those thrown out of work. But con- 
servatives don’t like to admit that policies promoting growth 
can disserve fairness, while liberals don't like to admit that 
policies promoting fairness can disserve growth. So a natural 
deal—pay for fairness policies out of the proceeds of growth 
policies—is hard to achieve. 

In 1980 M.L'T. economist Lester Thurow published an in- 
fluential book called The Zero-Sum Society. This became a no- 
torious phrase. Thurow’s critics, mostly conservative, ac- 
cused him of suggesting that the American economy could not 
change or grow. Thurow’s point was, rather, that at any given 
moment society's resources are finite. So if you want to, say, in- 
vest more for growth, you must spend less on consumption. 
You can’t “have it all," as the saying goes. 

In the past 12 years, we have forgotten that lesson better 
than we've learned it. a 
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Our insurance Gives you an edge 
for whatever pops up in life. 


The Principal Edge: 


Life has a way of jumping up and 
surprising us at every turn. 
But with Adjustable Life from The 
Principal Financial Group? you have an 
edge: Insurance you can adjust to fit the 
changes in your life. 


With Adjustable Life, you don’t have to choose 
between term and whole life because you get 
the best of both. You can increase or decrease 
/ the amount of coverage anytime* Raise or lower 
r] /-f your premiums without reducing the amount of 
coverage. Even use the cost of living benefit to increase 
the value of your policy, without a medical exam. And, it 
y/ ‘ pays dividends. 
A 


djustable Life is your edge on life—whatever pops up. For 
J 


» more information, call 1-800-633-0323. The Principal Financial 
Group, Des Moines, IA 50392-0150. 


the 
The financial . 
thet GIVER yon on eae ir ig 


and services avaiable through Principal Mutual Life ns. Co. (The 


Moines, 1A, 50392-0150. 
g the amount of coverage may require a medical exam 


), Des 
© 1992 Principal Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW MAZDA MX-6? 
CALL US IN 2030 A.D. Once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 
beauty, such intrepid performance, you can't help but make predictions. ¥ Introducing the 
| all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car that will do more than just survive the passage of time. It will 


embrace it. With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower 














V6 engine that will make time fly while you're having fun. And a generous expanse of interior 
room to make your journey through the years a comfortable one. X Of course, just because 
the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings of a collector's item doesnt mean you 


should stash one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6LS 
| The MX-6 LS offers. 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver’s- 


side air bag and 4-wheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating 





surfaces." And a 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty 
with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure 

on the MX-6 orany new Mazda, call 


1-800-639-1000 





IT JUST FEELS RIGHT’ © 










